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THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
A FEW THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE PROPOSED NEW TRANSLATION. 


Tue announcement that the Holy See has given its approbation to a new trans- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures into English from the Clementine edition of the Vul- 
gate, has been received with a general expression of satisfaction among Catholics. 
It is also an additional subject of gratification, that the task had been committed to 
the hands of the Very Rev. John Henry Newman, whose extensive and varied 
learning, deep research, and exquisitely classical English, so admirably fit him for 
the great work. That the impulse came from his Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, 
we can hardly doubt after having read his able article on Catholic Versions of 
Scripture in the Dublin Review for April, 1837, and since reprinted in his Essays. 
But if twenty years have elapsed without witnessing the realization of his hopes, 
his present position, the number of scholars who can be engaged on the work, 
render it now not only feasible but facile, and if effected under his guidance and 
supervision, the new translation will have a stamp of authority with it, that will 
render our version in future as respectable as it has now become inferior. 

When our own illustrious Biblical scholar, the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Baltimore, published his new version of the Four Gospels, many objected to his 
departure from the Rhemish, supposing doubtless that our present New Testa- 
ment is a reprint of the Rhemish Testament of 1582. Such a supposition is a 
perfect fallacy. Cardinal Wiseman has well remarked : “To call it (i. e. any present 
text) any longer the Douay or Rhemish version, is an abuse of terms. It has been 
altered and modified till scarcely any verse remains as it was originally published ; 
and so far as simplicity and energy of style are concerned, the changes are in general 
for the worse. For though Dr. Challoner did well to alter many too decided 
Latinisms, which the old translators had retained, he weakened the language 
considerably by destroying inversion where it was congenial, at once, to the ge- 
nius of our language and to the construction of the original, and by the insertion 
of particles where they. were by no means necessary. Any chapter of the New 
Testament will substantiate this remark. For instance, in Heb. xiii, which we 
have accidentally opened, the Rhemes edition (1582) has, v. 9: ‘ With various 
and strange doctrines be not led away!’ This has been altered into: ‘ Be not car- 
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ried away with various and strange doctrines.** The Latin is: ‘ Doctrinis 
variis et peregrinis nolite abduci.’? Again, v. 16: ‘ Beneficence and commu- 
nication do not forget,’ has been changed into: ‘And do not forget to do good 
and to impart.’ The Vulgate has: ‘ Beneficentiz autem et communionis nolite 
oblivisci.? Again, we take examples quite at random—II Tim. ii, 16: ‘ Profana 
autem et vaniloquia devita: multum enim proficiunt ad impietatem.’ This the 
old version translated: ‘ But profane and vain speeches avoid ; for they do much 
grow to impiety.’ In the amended version (1750) we have: ‘ But shun pro- 
fane and vain babbling, for they grow much towards ungodliness.’+ This correc- 
tion is taken verbatim from the Protestant version with the exception of ‘ grow 
towards’ instead of ‘increase unto more.’ But the change was _ injudicious: 
for the Latin compound vaniloquium, or the Greek aevepave is exactly ex- 
pressed by ‘vain speech,’ whereas the word ‘ babbling’ corresponds to the 
entire word and cannot have the epithet ‘ vain,’ for thus the phrase would re- 
present the absurd tautology ‘ vanum vaniloquium.’ ” 

After deploring too the substitution of the un-catholic phrase ‘ the Lord,”’ “ the 
Savior ”’ for “‘ our Lord,”’ * our Saviour, ” the learned Cardinal proceeds : * But it 
had been well if Dr. Challoner’s alterations had given stability to the text, and 
formed a standard to which subsequent editors had conformed. But far from this 
being the case, new and often important modifications have been made in every 
edition which has followed, till at length many may appear rather new versions, 
than revisions of the old, and we should have even less reason to complain, had 
these systematic variations been the only vicissitudes to which it has been subject. 
The mass of typographical errors to be found in some editions is quite frightful, 
from many of them falling upon important words, and not so much disfiguring 
them, which would lead to suspicion and thereby to detection, as transforming 
them into others that give a correct grammatical, but unsound theological sense.” 

Such is Cardinal Wiseman’s sad picture of our present Catholic Bibles and 
Testaments in English, and yet it does not contain all their defects; as a writer in 
the Catholic Mirror last year, apparently Archbishop Kenrick himself, showed, 
that words and even whole lines have been omitted in every English version pub- 
lished for more than a century ! 

The translation of the Bible by Wickliffe, like those of modern Protestants, was 
not an attempt to give the inspired word of God an English dress so much as a trans- 
lation that would tell against Catholicity. That the Church so viewing it should 
check as far as possible these peculiar adaptations of the Bible, is a course which 
necessity required. When the erroneous translations of Tindale and Coverdale, 
with the Bishops’ and the Genevan Bibles, were scattered broadcast; Bibles in 
which words were mistranslated to give a seeming evidence against the Church, 
Bibles so fond of idolatry that they never mention idols, so fearful of the Church 
that they never utter the word{—then the Church encouraged correct translations, 


* The 16mo. London edition; 8vo. Bible, New York, 1844; the Svo. Testament, New 
York, 1850, have “led away,” while the 4to. Bible. Philadelphia, 1790, has “ carried.” 
¢ The Philadelphia 4to. has: “Shun profane and vain speeches, for they grow much 


towards impiety.” The 16mo. London Bible; the 8vo. Testament, New York, 1850; and 
the 8vo. Bible, New York, 1844, correspond with the Bible of 1750. 


{It is unpleasant to make charges of bad faith, yet what is the fact. In the Family 
Christian Almanac, published by the Tract Society for the year of grace 1858, we read 
at page 33: “The Papist tried to destroy the Bible and kill Bible principles:” and yet 
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and the Bible appeared in the various European languages. How high these 
rank we may infer from the fact that Protestantism has never been able to gather 
from them all such a list of errata as Ward made out from the English Protestant 
versions alone. 

The first modern Catholic version in English was made by members of the 
English clergy whom the persecution drove abroad. Among these at the College 
of Rhemes was Dr. Gregory Martin, an Oxford divine, renowned there as the great- 
est Hebraist and Hellenist of the university. Applying himself to the task with 
zeal he translated both the Old and New Testaments, after which his work was 
revised by William Allen, afterwards a Cardinal, and by Richard Bristow and 
William Reynolds. There was “lack of means,” as the preface to the 
Testament tells us, “to publish the whole in such sort as a work of so 
great charge and importance requireth,” and they accordingly issued the New 
Testament alone at Rhemes in 1582, with notes by Dr. Richard Bristow. 
The volume was approved by the faculty of the University of Rhemes, but has 
never received a Roman approbation. The English clergy soon after were com- 
pelled to remove to Douay, where the Old Testament appeared in 1609-10, with 
notes by Dr. Thomas Worthington, and was approved by the University of 
Douay. 

This translation excited great indignation among the Protestants, and many 
charges were brought against it, but the one most commonly made and echoed 
from that day to ours, from Fulke and Cartwright, the Anglican and Puritan 
writers of the day, down to T. Hartwell Horne, is that it was not purely 
English ; that Martin “ retained the words azymes, tunike, holocaust, pasche,’’ 
says Horne, “and a multitude of other Greek words untranslated, under the 
pretext of wanting proper and adequate English words by which to render 
them.’’* Pasch, tunike and other Greek words is admirable and fairly exhibits the 
learning of the censors. The Protestants translated the Hebrew Pasch into 
“To pass over,” and then manufactured a new English word, Passover. The 
Septuagint and the Vulgate retained the original Hebrew word, and Martin wisely 
did the same. Tunic is Latin, and was well retained to imply the garment 
intended. 

This charge of retaining Latin words has always struck us as most unfounded. 
In fact all the versions have translated too many names of feasts, ceremonies, 
garments and the like. If pasch is to become passover, baptize should be dipin 
or wash, circumcision a cuttingaround, holocaust burntup, and synagogue a 
meeting house. The various Jewish feasts would be better understood in all time 
by retaining their Hebrew name than by attempted translation. The phrase 
“Feast of tabernacles ’? needs an explanation now, for the word tabernacle has 
lost its original meaning of tent. The use of modern names of dress, money, &c., 
for the ancient, is intolerable and would not be endured in the translation of a 
classical author. ‘The word coat answers for almost every thing: shoes are put for 
sandals, so as absolutely to mislead the purely English reader. Even children 
are sufficiently acquainted from pictures, statues, &c. to know a tunic, toga, san- 


in the same little book is an account of the invention of printing, stating that “the 
first printed copy of the word of God” was issued in 1455, but silently passing over the 
fact that all were then Cathelics, leading the unwary to suppose that it was printed by 
Protestants. 


* Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, ii, 246, 
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dals, and yet from the English Bibles would dress the Apostles in coats and shoes 
paying out pennies. How ridiculous this is in some cases may be seen in John 
xxi, 7, where St. Peter is represented to have “ girt his coat about him for he 
was naked.” Passing over the mistranslation of zvpv0c, nudus, which does not 


mean naked in cases like this, how can any common reader see how St. Peter if 


naked could make a decent appearance in company by merely putting a coat on? 

In fact this charge is groundless as against Dr. Martin: Protestant and Catholic 
alike retain for convenience or from necessity many foreign terms, and many 
words which Dr. Martin thought necessary in an appendix to explain are now in 
daily use such as advent, amen, catechumens, condign, evangelize, gratis, 
neophyte. 

There were subsequent translations of the New Testament, one by Nary, a 
native of Ireland, and another by Dr. Witham, a native of England, bui neither 
replaced Martin’s. Geddes attempted a new translation of the whole Bible, 
which was censured and never completed. 

In 1749-50 Dr. Challoner revised Martin’s translation and compiled new notes 
to the whole Bible.* His alterations are alluded to in the extract from Cardinal 
Wiseman and need no further notice here. But as his Eminence remarks, his 
editing merely induced others to make fresh alterations. As successive publishers 
prepared editions, the Bishops or Clergymen deputed by them to superintend the 
work made various changes, now returning to Martin’s, now resuming Chailo- 
ner’s, and again striking out in a new translation. The typographical errors, 
changes and omissions, seem all to have been overlooked. There are whole lines 
omitted in every edition from 1750 to 1850, showing how carelessly the supposed 
comparison with the Vulgate was made.+ 

To enable the reader to see some of the variations used we annex a few taken 
at random from the New Testament at hand, which could be swelled considerably 
were a full collection of editions at hand at the moment. 

Matt. ii—Rhemish, 1582.—6. And thou Bethlehem the land of Juda, art 
not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come forth the Cap- 
tain that shall rule my people Israel! 

7. Then Herod secretly calling the sages, learned diligently of them the time 
of the star which appeared to them.” 

6. Bible, 4to, Philadelphia, 1790.—And thou Bethlehem, the land of Juda, art 


* Barnard’s Life of Challoner, p. 93, says 1750, yet we have a copy of his Testament 
published in 1749. 

ft Among these typographical errors pointed out by a recent writer are Josue vii, 17; 
Judges v, 4; Exodus viii, 22, xxxv, 23, xxxvi, 34; Job xii, 3; Genesis iv, 14. 

{The following is, we believe, a complete list of Catholic Bibles and Testaments 
printed in the United States: 
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not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come forth a ruler, 
who shall rule my people Israel. 

7. Then Herod privately calling the wise men, enquired of them diligently the 
time of the star’s appearing to them. Donahoe’s 8vo. Testament has the same 
except the ruler for a ruler, and inquired for enquired. 

6. Dunigan’s Testament, I16mo. Bible, 8vo., New York, 1844; 16mo. 
Belfast, 1853.—And thou Bethlehem the land of Juda art not the least among the 
princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come forth the Captain that shall rule 
my people Israel. 

7. Then Herod privately calling the wise men learned diligently of them the 
time of the star which appeared to them. 

5. Pictorial Testament, 8vo. New York, 1850.*--And thou Bethlehem the 
land of Juda art not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
come forth the Ruler that shall rule my people Israel. 

7. Then Herod, privately calling the wise men, inquired of them diligently the 
time of the star’s appearing to them. Bishop Challoner’s, 1749, and Sadlier’s 
Testament, New York. 6 as in Pictorial, 7 as in Dunigan’s. 

Matt. xi, 25.—I confess to thee. Rhemes, 1585; Challoner’s, 1749; London 
Bible, 16mo.; New York, 8vo. Bible, 1844; Testament, 1850; Dunigan’s Testa- 
ment, New York; Sadlier’s, New York. 

I give thanks to thee. Bible, Philadelphia, 1790; Donahoe’s 8vo. Testament 
aud Bible, Boston. 

Matt. xi, 26.—For so hath it well pleased thee. Rhemes, 1582. 

For so hath it seemed good in thy sight. Challoner’s, 1749, and modern editions. 

Hebrews vii, 5.—And certes they of the sons of Levi. Rhemes, 1582. 

And indeed they of the sons of Levi. Philadelphia, 1790, and Donahoe’s 
Bible and Testament. 

And indeed they that are of the sons of Levi. Challoner’s, 1749; Dunigan’s 
Bible, 1844; Dunigan’s, Sadlier’s and the Pictorial Testaments. 

Philippians iv, 6.—Be nothing careful. Rhemes, 1582. 

Be not solicitous about any thing. Philadelphia, 1790 ; Donahoe’s Bible. 

Be nothing solicitous. Challoner’s, Dunigan’s, Sadlier’s and the Pictorial Tes - 
tament ; Octavo Bible, N. Y., 1844; London 16mo. 

Philippians ii, 7—Exininated himself. Rhemes, 1582, 

Emptied himself. Challoner’s Testament, 1749 ; Dunigan’s 8vo. Bible, Duni- 
gan’s Testament, Sadlier’s ‘Testament. 

Debased himself. Philadephia, 1790; London, 1850; New York, 1850; Dona- 
hoe’s Bible. ’ 

Philippians ii, 10.—Celestials, terrestrials and infernals. Rhemes, 1582. 

Of those that are in heaven, on earth and under the earth. Modern version. 

Celestials, terrestrials and infernals. New Baptist version ! 

Such is the condition to which editors have brought our Bibles and Testaments. 
Who these editors were will be a matter for some future Bibliographer. Arch- 
deacon Cotton whose volume Rhemes and Douay contains an account of almost 
all the editions with references to their principal variations and typographical er- 
rors and omissions, gives much information but fails to tell us the names of the 
editors of the several texts now current. In our own course of reading and search 
we have found but one edition with a reviser’s name: and only one that does not 
profess to be Martin’s Rhemish version of 1582. 


* It has no allusion to Rhemes on the title page. 
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In this state of affairs two courses were open to adoption as a remedy for the 
evil. Either to take Dr. Martin’s or Dr. Challoner’s text as a basis and correct it, 
or to make an entirely new and independent translation. The people generally, 
_ No less than the clergy, cling to the names Rhemes and Douay. They have been 
long identified with the Catholic version, and there is a reluctance to favor a new 
translation. Induced probably by this the illustrious theologian of the American 
Church, the Most Rev. Francis P. Kenrick, began his great work of giving a re- 
vised version. Of his labors he has thus far published three volumes, The Four 
Gospels, New York, 1849; The Acts of the Apostles, The Epistles of St. Paul, 
The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, New York, 185] ; The Psalms, Books 
of Wisdom, and Canticle of Canticles, Baltimore, 1857. These volumes were 
issued however as essays; the edition was small, and they were not designed to 
supersede the Testaments in circulation, and remain, so far as a new version of the 
whole Bible is concerned, detached parts. Of their great use to the clergy and 
theological student from their excellent critical and explanatory notes, there can 
be no question, but we are now speaking simply of the text. Five or six volumes 
more will be needed to complete it, and every Catholie must desire that he will 
speedily issue these. Then an edition of the whole Bible can be issued under his 
accurate and learned supervision which will at once become a standard. Indeed 
Without awaiting the conclusion of the whole we most sincerly desire that he 
would publish his New Testament in a small cheap form such as those now in 
use. Considering what the present editions of the Testament are, it is a matter 
of regret and shame that we have not already availed ourselves of the text as cor- 
rected by one scholar so eminent as the Archbishop of Baltimore, whose accuracy 
and nice observation have so well fitted him for the difficult task of revision : for 
though it may be easy for any Biblical scholar to point out uncouth or incorrect 
passages in our present versions, yet to detect all and give a proper rendering is a 
labor of which few are capable. 

The new movement in England seems to be for an entirely new translation. 
Tt will require several years for its completion: it would be idle to enter upon 
any reflections upon it, before the plans and views of the translators are given to 
the world or before the manner of publication is even announced. 

The brief remarks which we have made are intended merely to give a history 
of the original Rhemish and Douay version, of the authorized and unauthorized 
or at least unacknowledged alterations made in it, of the total want of any uni- 
formity now and the necessity of a remedy for what has become a real evil. 


— .ese — 


THE FIRST SNCW DROP. 


Flowers are a precious gift from God! 
When springing from earth’s barren sod, 
Religion to our hearts might. speak, 

Were they as lonely and as meek. 

The snow-drop which first greets the eye, 
Proclaimeth spring is drawing nigh, 
Albeit the winter storms are loud, 

Nature is covered with a shroud 

Of white, unsullied, stainless snow 
Fairest of all things here below. 

E’en thus in darkest hours of gloom 
Angels will hover round the tomb, 

By whom celestial hopes are given 

Of never ending bliss im heaven. 
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THE CHURCH. 


Tue Church is that society which our Divine Lord established to teach man- 
kind the truths of religion ; to point out to the fallen children of Adam the road 
which leads to eternal happiness and to train and perfect them in that holiness 
which will fit them to enjoy the citizenship of heaven. As these ends respect the 
whole course of time, the Church was destined by her divine founder to exist 
through all ages. ‘Go teach all nations; lo, I am with you all times even to 
the consummation of the world.””? Hence the Church must exist ; it must be al- 
ways visible; always pure in faith and in morals ; for if Christ be with her, as he 
promised, no admixture of error can ever defile her teaching. She has come down 
to us unchanged {rom the days of the Apostles: she will continue thus unchanged 
until the end of time, ever distinguished for the unity and holiness of her children, 
her disinterested and boundless charity. ‘* The generation of Christians,” says St. 
Bernard, “ can never come to an end; neither can faith perish from the earth, nor 
charity within the Church.” 

Our Lord, whose life on earth was a period of suffering, trials and persecution, 
foretold that his Church, like himself, should suffer ; that she should be persecuted 
by the powers of the world ; that she should be distracted and torn by heresies and 
schisms; that scandals would arise from the undutiful conduct of her own chil- 
dren; in a word that, “‘ the wheat and the cockel would both grow together until 
the harvest.”” For three hundred years from the time when her divine teaching 
was first heard upon the plains of Judea, the veriest machinations of earth and hell 
combined, were exerted against her with the wildest fury. Persecution after per- 
secution raged against her. Her children were slaughtered by thousands, and 
hunted like wild beasts; and when driven from the face of the earth, they took 
refuge in dens and caverns, where the light of day never penetrated. There her 
ministers offered up the Eucharistic mysteries,—the holy sacrifice of the Mass,—the 
same that is offered at the present day from ten thousand altars. Here they broke 
for the faithful the bread of life ;—the bread which gave them strength to confess the 
name of Christ before tyrants, and brave the terrors of the dungeon, the rack, and 
wild beasts. But instead of crushing the Church, these persecutions only served 
to increase its numbers and to extend its domain. The blood of the martyrs, as it 
has been beautifully observed, was the germ of new Christians. 

But scarcely had the flame of pagan persecution subsided, when heresy assailed 
the doctrines of the Church. The pernicious teachings of Arius and other here- 
siarchs, striking at the very foundation of Christianity, were promulgated with 
a bold defiance, that, to all human appearance, seemed to threaten the very exist- 
ence of the Church which our divine Lord promised should exist to the end of 
time. But their efforts, though often aided by the secular power, failed to adulte- 
rate, or change a single article of faith; on the contrary, by the special interposition 
of Divine Providence, their very assaults were made the means of giving a clearer 
and fuller expression to the doctrines assailed. Learned and holy doctors, such as 
an Athanasius, a Chrysostom, a Cyril, an Austin, were never wanting to refute 
and confound each error as it appeared. The voice of the universal Church was 
heard—the bishops representing the entire Christian world, with the Pope, the 
vicar of Christ, at their head, assembled in solemn conclave: all novelties and 
innovations were condemned, the truth declared in authoritative decrees, and de- 
fined in language so clear as to make equivocation and subterfuge impossible. 
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The Church again has been repeatedly assailed by the perverse conduct of many 
calling themselves her children. Even of those, who have been called to minister at 
her altar, many have betrayed the trust confined to them, and dishonored their sa- 
cred calling. But her standard of morality has never been lowered. Never has she 
ceased to confront and oppose corruption and vice with the laws of the gospel; 
and to the Catholic it is a consoling reflection, that even in the worst periods 
of her history, when vice was most prevalent, she possessed thousands of devoted 
children, eminent for their sanctity, whose lives were a standing protest against 
all prevailing disorders. 

Thus the constant victory of the Church over the power of her oppressors, 
over heresies and schisms, over corruption and vice; her perpetuation to the pre- 
sent time, with all her early vigor and purity, is a perpetuat miracle of God’s 
protecting power. ‘* The floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat against 
that house; and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” What claims to 
our veneration and love has that Church, which in its enduring strength, no less 
than in its marvellous origin bears the visible impress of divinity!’ What can be 
more worthy of our admiration, than this spirtual kingdom, which amidst the 
changes of all earthly institutions, dynasties and kingdoms, stands unchanged and 
unchangeable! All things else have felt the pressure of decay. The tyrants that 
oppressed her, the impious who disturbed her peace by the preaching of heresy and 
schism, have long since sunk beneath the waves of forgotten time; but the Church 
still endures, without a single power, privilege, or prerogative changed or dimin- 
nished, manifestly verifying the words of her divine founder: “ Lo, I am with 
you all days.” 

“‘ There is nothing more majestic,”’? says Bossuet, “in the conduct of Jesus 
Christ, than his foretelling, on the one hand, that his Church should never rest from 
attack, either by persecution from without, or by ever-emerging heresies and 
schisms, or through the relaxation of discipline, introduced by declining charity ; 
and his promise, on the other hand, that notwithstanding all this, nothing should 
ever avail to destroy her life or break the line of pastors, who hand down from 
generation to generation the authority received from Him, the holy doctrine He 
taught, and the salutary sacraments of grace. ‘I have appointed you, that you 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit shall remain.’ This was his 


; 


promise to twelve poor fishermen—‘ their fruit shall remain;’ and surely this 
stamps all his words with the seal of truth.’ 

What a glorious testimony to the truth of this prophecy is the visible exist- 
ence of the Church to the present day! How gratifying to Catholics is the re- 
‘flection, that from the venerable Pius IX, who now holds the keys of this king- 
dom, the Church may be traced back to St. Peter, who received them from Jesus 
Christ! Even on a mere human estimate, what authority can compare with that 
of the Catholic Church, which combines in herself the authority of all the gene- 
rations that have preceded us, and all the traditions of our race to its very origin. 
The very fact of her existence bears witness to her supernatural character ; and 
her exemption from the universal law of change and decay is a proof the most 
conclusive, that God is with her as He promised, even to the present time, shield- 
ing and protecting her amidst the fiery shafts of persecution, the blight of 
heresy and the decay of morals. And so shall it be! Such she shall conunue, 
despite of all violence and opposition, while time shall endure. It would not be 
an unprofitable task for Catholics to make occasionally a passing meditation upon 
the divine character of their Church ; to study her history ; to contemplate her past 
glory, her present grandeur, her future destiny. In the discharge of this pleasing 
labor, a thousand incidents would arise to reanimate their faith, challenge their 
obedience, and rekindle the ardor of their affection. 
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OUR CONVENTS.—No. XVI. 


THE GREY NUNS; OR, SISTERS OF CHARITY OF MONTREAL. 


Cawnana, that country of Catholic birth and Catholic feeling, not only preserved 
the orders established in it by colonies from Europe, but has created new ones, 
vocations never being wanting among the descendants of the early settlers by the 
Saint Lawrence. Of these more than one in its vigor has sent its offshoots even 
into our land, and the blossoms of virtue, sanctity and devotedness that they have 
produced, realize the hopes of the founders and protectors of the new houses. 
The Sisters of Charity of Montreal, or, as that city of Mary more generally calls 
them, the Sceurs Grises, which the later coming Irish Catholics in happy obli- 
viousness of technical words translate Grey uns, are an order founded in the 
last century,—founded when the French rule was tottering in Canada. 

A General Hospital for the poor orphans, the crippled and incurables, bad been 
founded in 1688, at Montreal, by a pious layman named Charon, who hoped to 
form a brotherhood to serve the sick. His attempt proved fruitless. God had 
reserved the task for Madame d’Youville. 

Mary Margaret Du Frost de la Jemmerais was born in 1701, at Varenne, near 
Montreal, where her father, a navy officer from Medreac, near St. Malo, had set- 
tled with his family, showing himself as active an officer in the Provincial land 
forces as he had been in the navy: bearing the standard of France into that 
western New York into which the sisterhood founded by his daughter, has come to 
bear the standard of a more than mortal king. Her mother was Mary Renée de 
Varennes, daughter of Pierre Boucher de Boucherville, one of the earliest writers 
and officers in Canada. Of the piety of her parents we may judge from the fact 
that both their sons became priests, though civil careers were open to them, and 
that eight others of their descendants have since been elevated to the priesthood. 

Mary Margaret, after a careful education at the Ursuline Convent at Quebec, 
returued to aid her mother, whom her father’s premature death had left in great 
distress. After seeing her sisters married, she was united in marriage, in 1722, to 
Francis Magdalen You d’Youville, the son of one of the companions of Lassalle, 
in his western explorations. Her marriage proved one of suffering for her, as her 
hushand was harsh, careless, and so wasteful, as soon to come to poverty. Mis- 
fortune did not harden her heart; she turned and began to aspire to perfection. 
When her husband was suddenly taken from her, in 1730, and left her to support 
her two infant sons, she cheerfully bent to the designs of Providence, and secur- 
ing their education, devoted her life to good works, visiting the sick and taking 
some cripples into her own house. Several pious ladies having joined her, she, 
with Mlle. Catharine Demers and Mile. Mary haumur de la Source, drew up 
and signed on Candlemas day, 1745, a plan of their society. So great was the 
good achieved by this little family of devoted women, that notwithstanding a 
strong opposition, the Court transferred to them, in 1753, the General Hospital of 
Montreal. There is no poor house in that Catholic city; the Hotel Dieu is open 
for those struck down by disease; the General Hospital, when placed in the hands 
of the Sisters, invited all other human miseries to enter. Till then a few poor old 
men had alone found a wretched shelter there; now, men and women, the cripple, 
the orphan, and, ere long, the foundling and the repentant woman, here found a 
home. Madame d’Youville found it overwhelmed with debt; she twice beheld 
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the buildings reduced to ashes, but full of the spirit of the Saints she rejoiced in 
tribulation, and with her poor people chanted the Te Deum as they beheld the 
fire sweeping all before it. Burned in 1765, when they contained 118 persons, 
the building rose five years later more commodious than before. Canada had then 
fallen into the hands of England; the revenues of the hospital had gone; the 
generous French officers were replaced by indifferent or hostile Englishmen. 
*© Ever on the eve of wanting everything,” she wrote, “‘ we never want, at least, 
necessaries. I daily admire Divine Providence, which deigns to use such poor 
subjects to do some little good ” 

The Sisters by their labors and by the generous aid of the Sulpitians, bore up 
amid all trials. The public at first treated them coldly, but soon made them the 
almoners of their liberality. After many difficulties in which the very existence 
of her community was threatened, Madame d’Youville obtained a formal recog- 
nition of it in 1755, when Monsigneur de Pontbriant, bishop of Quebec, approved 
their simple rule on three pages, and authorized the dress which they had adopted. 
As at first, they had been termed in contempt Seurs Grises, Madame d’Youville 
adopted a dress of grey. It is rather what we would call camblet, with a girdle of 
black cloth; the cap of black wool, and a bonnet of black gauze, without a veil; 
they wear also a silver crucifix and ring. This habit was duly assumed on the 
25th of August, 1755. 

The pious foundress of the Maidens of Charity, as the bishop named them, now 
devoted herself to form her Sisters to a true religious spirit; neither multiplicity of 
affairs, the troubles produced by the fatal war, the care of the sick and wounded, 
countrymen and enemies alike could disturb her equanimity or make her forget 
for a moment the weight imposed upon her as foundress of a new institute. Her 
every action wasa lesson. In her deep and fervent devotion to the Eternal Father, 
which she in a singular manner cultivated in herself and propagated in others, she 
found the great art of uniting the exercises of the active and contemplative life, 
the prayer of Mary with Martha’s charitable toil. 

To the English prisoners she showed the utmost kindness, and won many of 
them to the faith. On several occasions she saved the soldiers who, pursued by 
her countrymen or their Indian allies, fled to her convent for shelter. Some she 
hid in the vaults of the church till a favorable moment; one she saved by a simple 
stratagem. She sat working at a tent when an English or Provincial soldier burst 
into the room. Ina moment she understood his position, and raising the tent 
pointed to it: the soldier threw himself under, and the next moment an Indian, 
panting with excitement, rushed in, tomahawk in hand. Mother d’Youville 
silently pointed to an opposite door—the Indian supposing that she indicated the 
direction taken by the fugitive, rushed through it—and the next moment the 
charitable Mother hurried the soldier to a place of safety. When evasion was 
possible he returned to his camp to find Ambherst’s cannon pointed against the 
convent, which, from its position without the town and its stout walls, they took 
for a stronghold. 'The General immediately sent some officers to visit the house 
and assure the Sisters of their perfect security. 

After the overthrow of the French power, religion seemed tottering, but while 
all was still in doubt and uncertainty, Madame d’Youville was extending her 
works of mercy. At the sight of an infant, whom she found on the ice mur- 
dered, doubtless to conceal a crime, she resolved to receive all foundlings that 
should be presented, and bring them up gratuitously. Generous resolution in one 
whose very means of existence was precarious! Her community was indeed on 
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the verge of ruin, for the French king repudiated a debt of 100,000 frances due the 
Seeurs Grises for work and advances in money and provisions, and close upon this 
repudiation came a terrible conflagration in Montreal which laid her convent in 
ruins. 

She rebuilt it, however, acquired an estate to secure a future revenue to the 
hospital, increased the number of Sisters, previously limited, and died on the 23d 
of December, 1772, encouraging her community to persevere in the ways of 
regularity, poverty, obedience and mortification, but especially of mutual union, 
to which, by God’s grace, she had endeavored to form them. 

Her life of active charity had been signalized by wonders of God’s interposi- 
tion; when the last coin of the hospital was reached, it suddenly multiplied to 
meet their wants; barrels of flour are found in an empty room; the wine lasts for 
months, though drawn from constantly ; a spirit of propheev frequently descended 
upon her, and one promise that her convent would not again be destroyed by fire, 
has been realized on numberless occasions. 

Under her pious successors, Mothers Lemoine Despins, Coutlée, Saint-Ger- 
main Lemaire, the community acquired solidity; and the Sisters, whose rule 
compiled by Mgr. de Montgolfier, was formally approved in 1790, have never 
ceased to walk in the footsteps of their holy foundress. Their works of mercy are 
not confined to the original hospital: in the city of Montreal they also direct St. 
Patrick’s Orphan Asylum, erected in 1847 for children of Irish parentage, and the 
hospice St. Joseph, established in 1853 by Mr. O. Berthelet, for orphan girls and 
aged women. Out of the city they have houses in various parts of Canada: that 
at St. Hyacinth, dates from 1840; that at Red River, from 1844; Bytown, from 
1845; and Quebec, from 1849. 

The zeal which they displayed during the fearful summer of 1847, when the 
ship fever swept away so many thousand emigrants, and threatened the whole 
city, made all anxious to have colonies of this devoted order which points to seven 
Sisters who then died martyrs of charity.* 

The Right Rev. Amadeus Rappe, visiting Montreal about 1853, was filled with 
admiration for these devoted Sisters, who thus serve Christ’s poor, not only shel- 
tering them in the hospital, but visiting them in their homes, carrying relief of 
every kind. He earnestly solicited them to grant him a few Sisters for his diocese. 
In 1856 a little colony of four arrived at Cleveland, accompanied by the Superior 
General and one of the assistants. Bishop Rappe placed them at Toledo, a place 
which he loves especially as the field of his first labors. A Catholic soon gave 
them a house, into which the Sisters soon gathered poor orphans, while two of 
their number daily visited the poor amid heat and cold, rain and sleet, bearing the 
word of comfort and such alms as their own poverty permitted. 

During the year 1857 houses of the order have also been opened in Detroit and 
in Buffalo, the last due to the zeal of Rev. Father Chevalier, oblate. 


*Faillon—Vie de Mme. d’Youville; Paris, 1852. De Courcy de la La Roche Heron, 
Les Servantes de Dieu au Canada. p. 69. 











MADAME LE VERT’S TRAVELS. 


Souvenirs or TRAVEL. 2 vols., by Madame Le Vert. New York: 
S. H. Goetzel & Co. 


Mrs. Le Vert has written a very agreeable book of travels which is remarkable 
not only for the immense variety of its incidents, but for the geniality which is so 
unusual among tourists. The majority of modern wayfarers are faultfinders,— 
faultfinders directly, or faultfinders by comparison. If the state, the city, the -vil- 
lage, or the person they decsribe, are not, in some way censurable for inherent sins, 
they are made to appear dark by comparison with ourselves or our country. But 
Mrs. Le Vert began right from the moment she stepped on board the steamer in 
New York: “ My own heart,” she says, “ bounded with joy as the shores of the 
beautiful bay melted into distance. The dream of my life had been to visit 
Europe. . . . . My emotions were full of radiant delight, as bright and spark- 
ling as the myriad diamond drops which fell in showers from the swift moving 
wheels of the glorious steamer.”” A sentimental, or less honest and less joyous 
nature, would have been pathetic and regretful in bidding her “ native land good 
night!”? The spirit with which she began her travels, on the first visit to Europe, 
is maintained throughout the journey of 1853: and, when she went abroad again 
in 1855, the opening passage of her memoranda, under the date of 12th February, 
is so charmingly full of character that it deserves to be treasured as a sample 
of those qualities which have made her the most popular and perhaps the best 
known woman in our country. 

“Tam seated with my bonnet on,” she says, writing my last words, and they 
are blessings upon my mother, my father and my child. Blessings upon the friends 
who love me! Should this be the last line my hand ever traces, may the memory of 
me never awaken a pang in a human heart, but linger around it like the aroma of 
precious flowers! In peace and good feeling to the whole world, I venture upon the 
perils of the vast ocean, with a full assurance of the protection of that mighty Power 
‘ who ruleth over earth and sea.’”’ 

These few lines contain the key notes of this accomplished lady’s career. 
How long we have known her it might be considered ungallant to publish; but 
as we never met without kindest recognitions since the day “ when we were boys 
and girls together,’’—as the old song says,—so may we frankly declare that in our 
delightful recollections of her conversations we do not remember her utterance of 
a harsh, ill natured or disrespectful word. When she could not praise she was 
silent,—not silent, however, with an expressive shrug or glance which are so fatal 
from the eyes and shoulders of many a belle. Indeed, she is happy, only in 
making others happy ;—and, could such a traveller fail to see every thing in the 
old world couleur de rose ? 

Admiring these qualities in our authoress, we should, under any other cireum- 
stances, feel bound not to depart from them ourselves; but unfortunately, re- 
views, like Iago, ‘* are nothing if not critical,”’ so that we shall take the liberty to 
find a fault—and but a single fault—with our fair friend, when we complain of 


the frequent rapidity of her narrative. She observes and comprehends so quickly , 


herself that she does not pause long enough to elaborate details for the enlighten- 
ment of those who are not her fellow travellers, but her readers. Sometimes she 
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catalogues matters a little too much, and that, too, now and then, when one per- 
ceives that she is too full of the results of gratitied observation to have patience to 
impart it. 

From these observations, the readers of our Magazine will understand that we 
consider Mrs. Le Vert’s book valuable for something more than its story. The 
tone and temper with which the story is told, are lessons of life—of kindly, love- 
able life-—to all women. It would give us real pleasure, to extract many de- 
criptions, sentiments, and happy turns of thought; but our space is so limited, 
that we are compelled to confine ourselves to the following narrative, describing 
an interview of this accomplished Protestant lady with our Holy Father: 


Rome, It ALY, April 19th, 1855. 


I cannot sleep to-night, precious Mamma, until I have written, and told you of 
the delight we experienced in being . presented to the Pope of Rome, and of the 
affectionate and captivating kindness with which he received us. A cordial letter 
from our excellent Bishop Portier introduced us to Monsignore Barnabo, to whom 
we were indebted for the favor of this private audience. 

Yesterday morning a charming note came from Count Borroméo, informing 
me that his Holiness would gladly receive a visit from us at four o’clock this after- 
noon. Hence at that hour we drove to the Vatican (the winter residence of the 
Pope), attired, according to the etiquette of the court, in deep black, with long 
black veils thrown over our heads. Passing a group of Swiss Guards at the foot 
of the marble stairway, we were conducted by an officer along corridors, and 
through great apartments, to the ante-chamber. The walls of this room were 
glowing with the radiant pictures of Raphael, of Murillo, Titian, and Guido. As 
we stood admiring these masterpieces of painting, Monsignore Talbot (an English 
Bishop) joined us, and we then proceeded to the reception room, which was a long 
saloon, with exquisitely frescoed ceiling, but no adornment of furniture. 

Near a table, at one end of the room, his Holiness was seated. He arose when 
we entered. Monsignore Talbot presented us, and immediately retired. As we 
approached him, he held out his hands, and in a sweet voice said, ‘* Welcome to 
Rome my friends.” I knelt before him and kissed his hand, with the earnest re- 
verence I would feel for an honored parent. At once we glided into conversation, 
and were soon completely charmed by his genial manner, so honest and truthful. 
He is an exceedingly handsome man, about sixty years old, we were told, al- 
though he appears much younger. His features are fine, and his eyes beautiful. 
The expression of his mouth is indescribably sweet, and his smile possesses a mag- 
netic charm which draws to him all hearts. Every word and look revealed the 
generous and sympathetic nature, which, were it within his power, would gladly 
shield every human creature from sin, suffering or sorrow. 

He spoke of our country, and its onward progress, with deep and warm inte- 
rest, calling it the “noble land of Washington.”” The New World, he re- 
marked, had always been very dear to him, for the early days of his life asa 
priest had been passed in Buenos Ayres, South America. Its vast pampas he had 
traversed, and crossed over the Andes to the Pacific shore of the continent. Dur- 
ing his residence in Chili, Pope Gregory had recalled him to Italy, and soon after 
named him Bishop of Imola. Oh! Mamma, it was a perfect enjoyment to listen 
to his descriptions of those far-away lands, and of the sublime scenery of the lofty 
mountains whose summits are nearest heaven. 
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We conversed at first in French and Spanish (English, the Pope said, he could 
never learn); but fearing it might be some effort to his Holiness to speak them, I 
begged he would address me in Italian, which, although not so familiar to me as 
the other languages, I could understand exceedingly well. How glad I was 
afterwards this thought came to me, for his utterance of the Italian was as soft 
and melodious as the strains of music, so rich, full, and sonorous. The orations 
of Cicero, and the verses of Virgil, were worthy of a language harmonious like 
this; for, though the Italian is somewhat changed, it is still the daughter of the 
Latin, and has all the exquisite grace of expression and flowing elegance of the 
parent tongue. 

Then, the dear Pope dwelt with touching eloquence upon the goodness of God, 
which had so miraculously saved him from a terrible death, during the accident 
at the Convent of St. Agnese. He related to us the incidents of that frightful 
scene. Some catacombs had been recently discovered near the church, and his 
Holiness went to visit them, accompanied by a large suit of cardinals, bishops, 
and foreign ambassadors. After they had explored the subterranean home of the 
dead, they proceeded to the convent near by. Ina great, old room of the build- 
ing, long unused, the monks had prepared a collation. The Pope was seated in 
an immense oaken chair, with a high back and enormous arms. Before he com- 
menced partaking of the refreshments, a number of boys from a neighboring 
school were brought in to receive his blessing. He had just given it to them, and 
had commanded the servants to bring him some of the delicacies to distribute 
among the children, when a fearful crash was heard, and the floor sank into a 
vault below, thirty feet deep. Shrieks of terror, and appaling cries of the wound- 
ed, resounded through the convent. The crowd without, rushed along the cor- 
ridors leading to the banquet room. The walls alone were standing. Far below 
there was a mass of rafters, and stones of the paved floor, and crushed and bleed- 
ing bodies. ‘‘ Save our Father! save his Holiness! ”? was the first thought ani- 
mating the hearts of the throng around. Through the vaults below, they found 
their way to the scene of disaster, and removing tables, chairs, and mangled forms 
of men and children, at last they reached the great oaken chair, which had fallen 
over the Pope, and thereby preserved him from serious injury, perhaps from in 
stant death. They raised it, and to their joy the good Pope was unhurt. His 
hands were clasped in prayer for the suffering creatures around him. He seemed 
to have no thought of himself, 

* Oh! how frightful must have heen your emotions, when you felt the floor 
sinking beneath you,” I exclamed, as I listened. He looked at me almost re- 
proachfully, as he said, ‘No my daughter, I was calm; for in that fearful mo- 
ment, I felt I was in the hands of a gracious God, who would save me, if it were 
his divine will; but my heart was pierced with agony, as I heard the screams of 
the innocent children, and I thought of the poor mothers rendered desolate by this 
horrible accident ; for I then believed many were killed, and that others would die 
of their wounds. However, the result has proved less severe than I imagined, 
and, with the blessing of the Almighty, I trust all may recover.” 

The Pope asked O. her name, and she replied, ‘‘ Octavia;’’ while I added, 
“‘She bears my name, your Holiness, and I was called after the Roman Octavia, 
whose character my mother greatly admired.”” Whereupon his Holiness uttered 
a most charming panegyric upon the character of my illustrious namesake, saying, 
** You should be proud of that name, for the Roman Octavia possessed every vir- 
tue and grace which should adorn a woman. Even now, in Rome, you will 
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find an undying remembrance of her noble and generous qualities, and many 
monuments to her memory.”’ 

Thank you a thousand times, Mamma, for giving me the name of Octavia. 

I wish I could repeat to you all the words the Pope said, they were su genial, 
sparkling with intellect, and warm with kindness. After one hour’s interview, 
we bade him farewell. But ere we left him, he gave me his benediction. As I 
knelt before him, he placed his hand upon my head, saying, ‘* May the blessing of 
God descend upon you, and his Holy Spirit guide you into all trath; may God’s 
providence protect you and yours, and bring you in peace to the world of the 
redeemed.”? The tones of his voice were so solemn, so full of affectionate feel- 
ing, tears of gratitude burst from my eyes, as I eagerly, and with the utmost 
veneration, kissed the hands he extended to raise me up. Then I asked him to 
bless my child; and she, kneeling before him, likewise received his benediction, 
and we withdrew. M. D., as well as your two Octavias, was deeply impressed 
with the honesty, the truth, and nobleness of the Supreme Pontiff, and with a 
sincere admiration of his kind manner and cordial reception of us. 

In the ante-chamber we meet again Monsignore Talbot, an extremely inielli- 
gent man, who had spent some years travelling in the United States. He accom- 
panied us to our carriage, and after a little pleasant conversation we drove away. 
It was a bewitching afternoon, and the grand colonnade of St. Peter’s was bathed 
in a golden flood of the sun’s parting rays. The fountains were joyously casting 
up their bright waters, and * earth and air seemed in a holiday mood.” 

It is impossible for me to tell you, Mamma, how happy I was, thinking of the 
sweet visit to his Holiness, and looking upon the grandeur which encircled me. 
The blessing and the prayer of that saintly man will be forever precious to my 
soul, and dear to me as the memory of the loved and the lost. 

I will write soon to Bishop Portier, and tell him of the message from his Holi- 
ness which he charged me to deliver. It is very kind, and manifests how deep an 
interest the Pope feels in the spiritual welfare of his distant children. 

Octavia has been long asleep, and [am quite weary, for it is past the mid- 
night ; but I care not for the lateness of the hour. I have faithfully given my 
darling Mamma a picture of the scene, and a true history of the incidents of our 
interview ; and I will now knock at the “ golden gate of dreams,” first asking the 
good God to bless Mamma, and dear little Netta, for the sake of their loving 

* Octavia.” 





THE SEASONS. 


A rosebud, wet and glittering with the dew, 
Sweet, bright, and beautiful, yet weak and frail, 
Fairest ‘mid flowers that grow, or ever grew, 
In lordly garden or in sunny vale. 


That bud is now in bloom, and oh, how bright! 
The air is burthened with its perfumes round; 

The sweetest flowers are nothing in the sight 
Of those who have that lovely treasure found. 


The rose begins to droop—its leaves to fade, 

For frost and storms o’ercloud and dim the sky; 
Soon in the dust its beauties will be laid, 

For wint’ry winds, and ice, and snow, are nigh. 


Behold where once that stately flower stood 

In pomp and majesty; where has it gone? 
’Tis dead, ’tis lying ‘neath the icy flood, 

The flower no more—the stalk remains alone. 











HASSAN ABDALLAH; or, THE ENCHANTED KEYS. 


Continued from page 682. 


I collected dry leaves and small branches of trees, of which he made a small 
heap; then turning an enchanted diamond towards the sun, which was then in 
its meridian, a ray of light issued from the precious stone which set the materials 
in a blaze. He next drew from under his robe a small iron vase and three phials; 
the first, of ruby, contained the elements of winds; the second, of emerald, con- 
tained a ray of moonlight; and the third, which was of gold, contained the blood 
of a phenix. All these substances he placed in the vase, and added the heart and 
brain of the serpent. He then opened the book and put the vase on the fire, pro- 
nouncing, at the same time, some words which, to me, were unintelligible. 
When he had finished, he uncovered his shoulders, as the pilgrims do at their 
departure, and dipping a portion of his garment in the mixture, handed it to me, 
desiring me to rub his back and shoulders with it. AsI did so, I observed the 
skin swell out and wings spring forth, which, visibly increasing in size, soon 
reached the ground. The Arab spread them and began to rise in the air. Fear 
of remaining in this doleful place lent me courage, and laying hold with all my 
might of the end of his girdle, I was borne up along with him, and in a few 
moments we bade farewell to the black rocks of this fatal valley. Presently, as 
we pursued this aérial tour, we found ourselves soaring above an immense plain, 
surrounded by a precipice of crystal, tinged with azure and purple. The earth 
seemed formed of golden dust, and the pebbles upon it looked like precious stones, 
Before us were the lofty walls of a city crowded with magnificent palaces and 
delicious gardens. Lost in admiration of this glorious scene, the Arab forgot to 
keep his wings moving, and we descended rapidly towards the ground, which I, 
of course, reached first, he falling upon me. I then perceived his wings gradually 
diminish, and by degrees wholly disappear. When I noticed this to him, he 
replied that, unfortunately, science was limited in its powers; it enabled him to 
construct wings of great power, but could not avail for their preservation beyond 
a certain time. ‘To become the possessor,” said he, ‘ of the ingredients which 
you saw me employ in forming these wings, I have spent thirty years of my life, 
the lives of many men, and money sufficient fora king’s ransom. The wings 
helped me but for a few moments, long enough, however, for my purpose; they 
have borne me to glory and fortune. Rejoice, Hassan Abdallah ; behold Aram, 
the city built on columns, the mysterious city !”’ 

We then approached the walls; they were built of alternate layers of bricks of 
gold and silver. The battlements were of marble, cut and sculptured by the 
hands ef genii. There were eight gates in the walls—the number of the gates of 
paradise; the first was of silver, the second of gold, the third of agate, the fourth 
of coral, the fifth of pearl, the sixth of topaz, the seventh of emerald, and the 
eighth of ruby. 

The Arab informed me that this city had been built by the famous enchanter 
Tchedad, the son of Aad, who had exhausted upon it all the treasures of earth, 
sea, and sky. He wanted in his pride to rival the glory of the Almighty by this 
piece of workmanship; but God, to punish him, struck him and his family with 
lightning at the very instant he and they were solemnly taking possession of the 
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palace. An impenetrable veil hangs over the city ever since, and no one has 
been able to discover it. 

We went forward, invoking the name of God; the streets were lined with pa- 
laces adored with columns of marble, agate, and all kinds of costly materials; 
streams of odoriferous waters embalmed and refreshed the atmosphere; trees of 
wondrous form furnished a delicious shelter from the rays of the sun, and in their 
branches birds of song produced concerts of ravishing sweetness. The very air 
that one breathed seemed to fascinate the mind, and to lift it up to heaven. 






The 
Escape 
of 
Hassan Abdallah 
and 
the Arab 
from the 


Enchanted Valley. 
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The Arab, taking me by the hand, conducted me towards the place of Tchedad ; 
its construction, in point of art and splendor of adornment, was unspeakably 
magnificent. Terraces, formed of colored crystal, were supported on a thousand 
columns of gold. In the midst of the palace was an enchanted garden, where the 
earth, breathing of musk, bore fruits and flowers of marvellous richness and 
beauty. Three rivers surrounded the garden, flowing with wine, rose-water, and 
honey. In the centre of the garden there was a pavilion, whose dome, formed of a 
single emerald, overshadowed a throne of gold covered with pearls and rubies 
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On the throne there was a small chest of gold; the Arab opened it, and found in 
ita red powder. ‘Throw away this dust,” I said, “and fill the casket with pre- 
cious stones.” 

** Poor fool that you are,” he replied; “ this dust is the source of all the riches 
of the world; it is red sulphur. A small portion of it is sufficient to change into 
gold the basest metals. With it I can build palaces, found cities, purchase the 
life of men and the admiration of beautiful women. I can even, if I please, 
cause myself to become prince and king; but I cannot by it prolong my lifea 
single day, or efface an hour from my by-past existence. God alone is great! 
God alone is eternal! ” 

Whilst he thus spoke, I employed myself in collecting precious stones and 
pearls, filling with them my girdle, pockets, and turban. 

** Unhappy man!” he cried, “* what are you doing ? You will bring down 
upon us the vengeance of Heaven. We are only permitted to touch this casket; 
and if we should attempt to carry out of the valley a leaf from one of these trees, 
or a stone from off the ground, instantaneous death would be our lot.” 

I immediately emptied my pockets, much to my regret, and followed my mas- 
ter, not however without often turning my head aside to look at the incalculable 
riches spread around me. Fearing that I should fall a prey to the seductions of 
wealth, my master took me by the hand and led me out of the city. We quitted 
it by the path by which we came, but more slowly than we approached. When 
we arrived at the crystal precipice it opened before us, and we passed through it; 
when we had done so, we looked about in vain for the wonderful plain and the 
city,—they could no longer be seen. We found ourselves on the brink of the 
river of quicksilver, and crossed the bridge. Our camels were feeding on the 
flowery herbage, and I ran to mine with delight, as to an old friend. After refast- 
ening our girths, we mounted and set out on the road to Egypt. We were three 
months in reaching Cairo. During all this time I suffered many privations; my 
health was destroyed, and I endured every kind of evil. From some fatality, the 
cause of which was unknown to me at the time, I alone was exposed to all the 
accidents of the journey, while my companion continued in health and comfort, 
passing safely through every danger. I discovered afterwards that all my misfor- 
tunes arose from my having in my possession the enchanted keys. This was one 
day towards the close of our journey, when the Arab confessed to me that he 
was aware of this fatal quality of theirs, and that it was in order to free himself 
from it that he purchased me. When I wanted to throw away the accursed keys, 
he withheld me. ‘“‘ Patience and resignation,” said he, “‘ and these virtues only, 
can exhaust their evil influence, and for your own sake I would advise you to 
keep them to the end. All will turn out eventually for your good.” 

A few days after receiving this communication we arrived at Cairo, and | im- 
mediately ran to my home, the door of which was open and broken, and the inte- 
rior occupied by crowds of famished and prowling dogs, who had taken up their 
abode there. A neighbor, who heard me calling out in an agony of despair, 
opened her door, and said to me, “ Hassan Abdallah, is that you? Well may 
you be astounded! Know that some time after your departure,—that is, about 
five months ago,—some thieves, knowing that you were absent, and that there 
was no male slave left to take care of your house, broke into your house during 
the night, insulted the women, and went off with all the property that you had 
left. Your mother died a few days after,in consequence. Your wife, in her 
destitution, resolved to go to Alexandria, '® her brother. The caravan which she 
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accompanied was attacked by the Arabs of the desert, who, being enraged at the 
resistance they met with, put all to the sword without mercy.” 

On hearing these sad tidings, I shed many tears, and returning to the Arab, ac- 
cused him with being the cause of all my misfortunes. ‘‘ God is the author and 
end of all things, he said to me, and then, taking me by the hand, led me along 
with him. It appeared that on the same day he had hired a magnificent palace, 
to this he now compelled me to repair and reside with him; and for my consola- 
tion, he told me that he would share with me the treasures of science, and teach 
me to read in the book of alchemy. 

Here we resided a long time: whenever his costly fancies caused him to be in 
want of money, he used to have several hundred-weight of lead conveyed secret- 
ly to him, and when it was melted he threw some small portions of red sulphur 
into it, and in a moment the vile metal was changed into the purest gold. In the 
midst of all this luxury, I continued ill and unhappy ; my feeble body was unable 
to support the weight, or to endure the contact of the rich clothes and the precious 
stuffs with which I was covered. The most delicate food was served up to me in 
vain, and the most delicious wines ; I only felt disgusted and disinclined towards 
them all. I had superb apartments, beds formed of sweet smelling and costly 
woods, and divans of purple; but sleep, in spite of all, was a stranger to my 
eyes. 

I called on death, but he refused to come to me. The Arab, on the other hand, 
passed his time in pleasure and feasting. 

The palace gardens extended to the banks of the Nile; they were planted with 
the rarest trees, brought at great expense from India, Persia, China, and the isles. 
Machines, constructed with great skill, raised the water of the Nile, and caused 
it to fall in fresh and brilliant jets into marble reservoirs, 


“ Mid orange groves and myrtle bowers, that breathed a gale of fragrance round,” 


mingled with the perfumes of jasmines and roses; there were: silken pavilions, 
embroidered with gold, and supported on pillars of gold and silver; brilliant 
lamps, enclosed in globes of crystal, shed over all a light soft and effulgent as that 
of the moon. 

There, on each returning night, the Arab received his: companions, and treated 
them with the utmost magnificence. His liberality made every one who ap- 
proached him his friend, and they styled him the Great, the Magnificent. 

He would sometimes come to see me at the pavilion, where my illness compel- 
led me to remain, a solitary prisoner. On one such occasion, he paid me his visit 
after a night of pleasure, early in the morning. He was heated with wine, his 
face red, and his eyes shining with astrange lustre. He sat down beside me, and 
taking hold of my hand, began singing, and when he had concluded, shut his eyes, 
leaned his head on his breast, and appeared to fall asleep. Alarmed at length at 
his unnatural stillness, I leaned over to him: his breathing had ceased, he had 
expired. 

Perceiving that all help was useless, I began to rummage his pockets, his girdle, 
and his turban, in the hope of finding the keys of happiness and of wisdom, but 
could not discover them. I thereupon, in spite of my bad state of health, and 
without losing a moment, laid hold of the casket containing the book of alchemy 
and the red sulphur; and considering that I might lawfully regard myself as the 
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legitimate proprietor, I carried it secretly to my former house, whieh I had pre- 
viously caused to be rebuilt and provided with new furniture. 

Returning to the palace just as I had left it, I began to cry aloud, and te ask for 
help; the slaves and servants ran immediately to know what was the matter, and 
I then sent them to bring the best physician, even the caliph’s, if he could be 
found. When the medical men came they declared that the stranger kad died by 
the will of God. I then gave orders for the funeral. 

His body, attired in the richest vestments, was placed, exposed to view, ina 
coffin of aloe-wood, lined with gold. A cloth of a marvellously fine tissue, which 
had been manufactured for a Persian prince, served for a coverlet. Fifty servants 
all dressed in mourning attire, bore, in turns, the coffin on their shoulders , and 
every good mussulman who passed by, hastened to lend his assistance, if it were 
only by a helping hand. 

A considerable number of women, hired for the purpose, following the bier, 
uttering plaintive cries. 

The keepers of the mosque sung sacred verses, and the crowd repeated, “‘ God 
is God! These is no God but God! He alone is eternal.’”’ In this order accom- 
panied by numerous friends whom the Arab had made by his generosity, we pro- 
ceeded to the cemetery, southward of the city, and near to the gate of Bab-el-Masr 
(the gate of victory). I gave a purse of gold to a skilful architect, with orders to 
raise a tomb to the memory of my master. 

Returning to the palace, it fell to my lot, of course, to preside at the funeral 
repast. This painful duty was scarcely over, when I saw some officers from the 
caliph arrive, who were commanded by his order to take possession of the wealth 
contained in the palace, and which belonged to him, as a stranger’s heir. I was 
driven away, and left the palace, taking with me, in appearance, nothing but the 
dress which I wore, but, in reality, the owner of an inestimable treasure. 

Betaking myself to my house, I resolved to live there an unknown and peace- 
ful life, passing the time in the study of the sciences, and only using the red sul- 
phur to impart benefit to others in secret. 

A curious and jealous neighbour having ascended the terrace of my house one 
evening, and seen me at work, effecting the transmutation of the lead into gold, 
told my secret to his wife, who repeated it at the bath, and next morning all Cairo 
was acquainted with it. 

The report reached the ears of the caliph, Theilon, who sent for me, and told 
me that he knew I possessed the great secret of knowledge, and that if I would 
share it with him, he would overwhelm me with honors, and associate me with 
him in rank. I refused to the impious man the distinguished favor which God 
had denied to him. Transported with rage, he caused me to be loaded with chains, 
and thrown into a gloomy dungeon ; and being baffled in his attempts to penetrate 
my secret, he placed the casket and the book under the care of a person on whose 
fidelity he could depend, hoping to force the secret from me by the sufferings 
which he made me endure. In this state I have lived for forty years. By my 
persecutor’s orders, I have been made to undergo all kinds of privations and tor- 
tures, and only knew of his death by my being relieved from punishment. 

This morning, when kneeling on the ground at my devotions, | put my hand 
on a strange and hard substance. Looking at it, I perceived that it was the fatal 
keys which I had years ago buried under the floor of my dungeon. They were 
so worn by rust and damp, that they crumbled into powder in my hand, and I 
then thought that God intended to have pity upon me, and that my afflictions 
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were about to end, either by death or the alleviation of my sufferings. A few 
moments after, your officers came and set me at liberty. 

“Now, O king! ” continued the old man, “I have lived long enough, since I 
have been permitted to approach the greatest and most upright of monarchs.” 

Mohammed, overjoyed at performing an act of justice, thanked Heaven for 
having sent him such a treasure, and being desirous to prove its reality, he caused 
one thousand hundred-weight of lead to be melted in immense caldrons; and 
having mixed some of the red powder in the fiery mass, and pronounced over it 
the magical words dictated to him by the old man, the base metal was instantly 
changed into pure gold. 

The caliph, in order to propitiate the favor of Heaven, resolved to employ this 
treasure in the building of a mosque which shouid transcend by its magnificence 
every other in the world. He collected architects from all the neighboring 
countries, laid before them the plan of a vast edifice, unfettered by the difficulties 
or expense of its execution. 

The architects traced out an immense quadrangle, the sides of which faced the 
four cardinal points of the heavens. At each corner a tower of prodigious height 
-was placed, of admirable proportions; the top of the structure was surrounded 
with a gallery and crowned with a dome of gilt copper. On each side of the 
edifice one thousand pillars were raised, supporting arches of an elegant curve and 
solid construction, and on the arches terraces were laid out with balustrades of 
gold of exquisite workmanship. In the centre of the edifice an immense pavilion 
was erected, whose construction was of so light and elegant a nature, that one 
would have thought it reached from earth to heaven. The vault was inlaid with 
azure-celored enamel and studded with golden stars. Marbles of the rarest kinds 
formed the pavement, and the walls consisted of a mosaic formed of jasper, por- 
phyry, agate, mother-of-pearl, sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones. The 
pillars and arches were covered with arabesques and verses from the Koran, carved 
in relief, and painted. No wood was employed in the building of this wonderful 
edifice, which was therefore fire-proof. Mohammed spent seven years in erecting 
this celebrated mosque, and expended on it a sum of two millions of dinars. 

Although so old, Hassan Abdallah recovered his health and strength, and lived 
to be a hundred years of age, honored with the esteem and the friendship of the 
caliph. 

The mosque built by the caliph Mohammed is still to be seen at Cairo, and is 
the largest and the finest of all the mosques of that great city. 

One day, very shortly after the completion of the mosque, the caliph and Has- 
san Abdallah were absent for three days on a journey. Mohammed communi- 
cated to no one but his first vizir his intention; but on his return he assem bled 
his whole court, and informed them that the object of the expedition had been to 
bury the casket, with the book and the powder, where it was impossible they 
could ever be discovered.’ “I have done,’’? added Mohammed, “ what I could 
to consecrate this wonderful treasure, but I would not trust even myself any 
jonger with so dangerous a temptation.” . 











TORQUATO TASSO. 


From the Lamp. 


Torqvato Tasso, the illustrious author of the ‘“‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” was 
born at Sorrento on the 11th of March, 1544. He was the son of Bernardo Tasso 
and Porzia de Rossi. His early years (spent at Naples,) were marked by indica- 


tions of great genius, and he was sent to a college of Jesuits. A deep feeling of 


religion took possession of his youthful mind, and in one of his letters he describes 
the devotional feelings with which he first received Holy Communion. His re- 
ligious sentiments never forsook him through life. 

In 1554, when in his tenth year, Tasso went to Rome with his father, who was 
attached to the fortunes of Ferrante, Prince of Salerno. On this occasion he com- 
posed a very feeling sonnet on parting from his mother, who died soon afterwards, 
while he was pursuing his studies at Rome. His father was anxious that young 
Torquato should study jurisprudence, and the youth went to Padua ; but his taste 
for poetry could not be overcome; in his eighteenth year he produced his poem of 
* Rinaldo,” and in the following year he commenced his immortal epic, the “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered.” In 1565 Tasso was invited by Cardinal d’Este to pass some 
time in Ferrara, at the court of the cardinal’s brother, Duke Alfonso, where he 
was received with much attention ; but his love for the Princess Eleonora, one of the 
duke’s sisters, provoked the hostility of that prince, though it did not, until another 
period, lead to any personal persecution. Having passed some time in France, 
Tasso returned to Ferrara, and composed his beautiful dramatic poem of 
** Aminta,”” which was performed with much success. 

In 1575 the “ Jerusalem Delivered ” was published, and though it met with se- 
vere criticism from some, was welcomed by fair critics as a fine poem, and it rapidly 
became popular. It was about this time that a morbid irritability seems to have 
taken hold of his mind, and in a fit of anger he struck one of the servants of the 
Duchess d’Urbino, sister of Duke Alfonso. This was in 1577, and he was then 
arrested. He escaped from restraint, and went to Sorrento to his sister, but again 
was received into favor by Duke Alfonso; but Tasso, who had returned to Fer- 
rara, left it'soon, having received treatment which made him indignant, and he 
went to the Duke of Mantua; but as he acted towards Tasso coldly, the poet 
wandered about Italy, of whose literature he was destined to be the proudest orna- 
ment, and again he repaired to the court of Ferrara. Here he again received 
some insults, and he attacked the duke, who sent him to be treated as a lunatic at 
‘the hospital of St. Anne, where the poet was detained for seven years. Tasso 
‘here wrote some very sober prose, which was shown to the duke, who however, 
refused to liberate him. The poet Shelley thus describes Tasso’s manuscripts at 
Ferrara, and his cell at the hospital :— 

** There is here (Ferrara) a manuscript of the entire “‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
written by Tasso’s own hand ; a manuscript of some poems, written in prison, to the 
Duke Alfonso ; and the satires of Ariosto, written also by his own hand ; and the 
* Pastor Fido” of Guarini. The “ Gerusalemme,” though it had evidently been 
copied and re-copied, is interlined, particularly towards the end, with numerous 
corrections. The hand writing of Ariosto is a small, firm, and pointed character, 
expressing, as I should say, a strong and keen, but circumscribed energy of mind; 
that of Tasso is large, free, and flowing, except that there is a checked expression 
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in the midst of its flow, which brings the letters into a smaller compass than one 
expected from the beginning of the word. It is the symbol of an intense and 
earnest mind, exceeding at times its own depth, and admonished to return by the 
chillness of the waters of oblivion striking upon its adventurous feet. You know 
I always seek in what I see the manifestation of some thing beyond the present 
and tangible object; and as we do not agree in physiognomy, so we may not 
agree now. But my business is to relate my own sensations, and not to attempt 
to inspire others with them. Some of the MSS. of Tasso were sonnets to his 
persecutor, which contain a great deal of what is called flattery. If Alfonso’s 
ghost were asked how he felt those praises now, I wonder what he would say. 

But to me there is much more to pity than to condemn in these entreaties and 
praises of Tasso. Tasso’s situation was widely different from that of any perse- 
cuted being of the present day ; for, from the depth of dungeons, public opinion 
might now at length be awakened to an echo that would startle the oppressor. 
But then there was no hope. There is something irresistibly pathetic to me in the 
sight of Tasso’s own handwriting, moulding expressions of adulation and en- 
treaty to a deaf and stupid tyrant, in an age when the most heroic virtue would 
have exposed its possessor to hopeless persecution, and, such is the alliance be- 
tween virtue and genius, which unoffending genius could not escape. We went 
afterwards to see his prison in the hospital of Sant? Anna, and I enclose you a 
piece of the wood of the very door which, for seve’) years and three months, di- 
vided this glorious being from the air and the light which had nourished in him 
those influences which he has communicated, through his poetry, to thousands. 
The dungeon is low and dark; and, when I say that it is really a very decent 
dungeon, I speak as one who has seen the prisons in the doge’s palace of Venice. 
But it is a horrible abode for the coarsest and meanest thing that ever wore the 
shape of man, much more for one of delicate susceptibilities and elevated fancies. 
It is low, and has a grated window ; and being sunk some feet below the level of 
the earth, is full of unwholesome damps. In the darkest corner is a mark in the 
wall where the chains were riveted which bound him hand and foot. After some 
time at the instance of some cardinal, his friend, the duke allowed his victim a 
fire-place : the mark where it was walled up yet remains.’’ 

In 1586 Tasso was released, at the urgent request of the son of the Duke of 
Mantua, and going to that court, he was now received with generous kindness. 
After some time, he went to Rome and to Naples, and passed some years in a 
wandering and restless life. In 1594, Cardinal Aldobrandini procured a decree 
from the pope that Tasso should be crowned with laurel, like Petrarch ; but the 
poet fell ill, and died on the 25th of April, 1595, having past his last illness in ex- 
ercises of deep devotion. When the pope’s blessing was brought to him on his 
deathbed, he exclaimed, ** This is the crown with which I hope to be crowned, 
not as a poet in the capitol, but with the glory of the blessed in Heaven.” He 
was interred in the church of St. Onofrio. The present pope has caused to be 
erected a beautiful monument to the illustrious poet, to whose memory there has 
been, hitherto a modest tomb. 

The following extracts from the translation of the ‘‘ Jerusalem,” by Fairfax, 
will give the reader a better idea of the genius of Tasso than any criticism : 
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THE ORUSADERS APPROACH JERUSALEM. 


The purple morning left her crimson red, 
And donn’d her ‘robes of pure vermilion hue ; 
Her amber locks she crown’d with roses red, 
In Eden’s flowery gardens gather’d new ; 
When through the camp a murmur shrill was spread ; 
Arm! arm! they cried ; arm! arm! the trumpets blew ; 
Their merry noise prevents the joyful blast, 
So hum small bees, before swarms they cast. 


Their captain rules their courage, guides their heat, 
Their forwardness he staid with gentle rein ; 

And yet more easy, haply, were the feat, 
To stop the current near Charybdis’ main, 

Or calm the blust’ring winds on mountains great, 
Than fierce desires of warlike hearts restrain ! 

He rules them yet, and ranks them in their haste, 
For well he knows disorder’d speed makes waste. 


Feather’d their thoughts, their feet in wings were dight, 
Swiftly they march’d, yet were not tired thereby, 
For willing minds make heaviest burdens light ; 
But when the gilding sun was mounted high, 
Jerusalem, behold, appear’d in sight, 
Jerusalem they view, they see, they spy ; 
Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 
With joyful shouts, and acclamations sweet. 


As when a troop of jolly sailors row, 
Some new-found land and country to descry ; 
Through dang’rous seas and under stars unknown, 
Thrall to the faithless waves, and trothless sky ; 
If once the wished shore begin to show, 
They all salute it with a joyful cry, 
And each to other show the land in haste, 
Forgetting quite their pains and perils past. 


To that delight whith their first sight did breed, 
That pleased so the secret of their thought, 
A deep repentance did forthwith succeed, 
That rev’rend fear and trembling with it brought, 
Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 
Upon that town, where Christ was sold and bought, 
Where for our, sins he, faultless, suffer’d pain, 
There where he died, and where he lived again. 


THE ARMY PRAYS FOR VICTORY. 


The Christian armies’ great and puissant guide, 
T’ assault the town that all his thoughts had bent, 
Did ladders, rams, and engines huge provide, 
When reverend Peter to him gravely went, 
And drawing him with sober grace aside, 
With words severe thus told his high intent :— 
Right well, my lord, these earthly strengths you move, 
But let us first begin from heav’n above. 
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With public prayer, zeal, and faith devout, 
The aid, assistance, and the help obtain 
Of all the blessed of the heav’nly rout, 
With whose support you conquest sure may gain. 
First let the priests, before thine armies stout, 
With sacred hymns their holy voices strain : 
And thou, and all thy lords and peers with thee, 
Of godliness and faith ensamples be. 


Thus spake the hermit grave in words severe ; 
Godfrey allow’d his counsel sage and wise :— 
Of Christ the Lord (quoth he) thou servant dear, 

I yield to follow thy divine advice ; 
And while the princes I assemble here, 
The great procession, songs, and sacrifice, 
With Bishop William, thou and Ademare 
With sacred and with solemn pomp prepare. 


Next morning the bishops twain, the hermite 
And all the clerks and priests of less estate, 
Did in the middest of the camp unite 
Within a place for prayer consecrate : 
Each priest adorn’d was in a surplice white, 
The bishops donn’d their albes and copes of state, 
Above their rochets button’d fair before, 
‘And mitres on their heads like crowns they wore. 


To thee, O Father, Son, and Sacred Spright 
One true, eternal, everlasting King, 
To Christ’s dear mother Mary, virgin bright, 
Psalms of thanksgiving and of praise they sing ; 
To them that angels down from heav’n to fight, 
’Gainst the blasphemous beast and dragon bring ; 
To him also that of our Saviour good 
Washed the sacred front of Jordan’s flood. 


Singing and saying thus the camp devout 
Spread forth her zealous squadrons broad and wide, 
Towards Mount Olivet went all this route, 
So call’d of olive trees the hill which hide; 
A mountain known by fame the world throughout, 
Which riseth on the city’s eastern side, 
From it divided by the valley green 
Of Josaphat, that fills the space between. 


Hither the armies went and chanted shrill, 
That all the deep and hollow dales resound ; 
From hollow mounts and caves in every hili 
A thousand echoes also sung around ; 
It seem’d some choir that sung with art and skill 
Dwelt in those savage dens and shady ground, 
For oft resounded from the banks they hear 
The name of Christ and of his mother dear. 





CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 
(From the French of Viscount Walsh.) 
No. I.—The Circumcision. 


A Festiva so solemn as the Nativity of Christ should have an octave. Ac- 
cordingly, for many centuries, the eighth day after Christmas, was celebrated 
under the title of the Octave of the Birth of Jesus. It was about the year 660 that 
this festival first received the name of the Circumcision of our Lord. 

An old book, speaking of the celebration of this day, says :— Jesus Christ has 
wished to show us in this mystery that though his divinity was joined to his 
humanity, he did not come to dispense with the law.” 

At the commencement of the year, the church offers to the meditations of the 
faithful, a divine example of submission to the established law; saying, as it were, 
to them: “For the days that are to come, remain obedient to him who com- 
mands you in the name of God. Behold, He who bore on his divine person no 
stain of sin, stood in need of no baptism, of no circumcision; but as he came to 
teach humility, even He subjected himself to the common yoke.” 

In the law of Moses there was nothing prescribed regarding the locality where 


circumcision was to take place; we can easily, therefore, believe that the son of 


Mary was circumcised in Bethlehem, where he was born, since the Magi after- 
wards found the divine infant in this same village. 

It was on the day when the newly-born babe shed his blood, that he received 
the name that he was to bearamong men. The Son of God could have taken the 
most glorious names, those that had been rendered illustrious by the great kings 
and conquerors of the earth. But it was the name of Jesus, that is, Saviour, 
that he preferred to them all. As we read in the hymn of the Circumcision : 

“To increase their own glory, conquerors take names from the countries sub- 
dued by their arms. But*thoi! O Jesus! thou takest a name that announces 
deliverance. Thou hadst rather deliver than conquer?’ 

When I was at college, I remember that our teachers recommended us to write 
on the first page of our exercise books, a sentence on the glory of God, to exalt, 
as it were, and sanctify our labor. In the holy name of Jesus, thus stamped on 
the first day of the christian year, I discover something similar; in order that the 
days which {follow this first day may be advantageous to us, religion marks its first 
moment with a name of Redemption and Salvation. Just as the farmer, who 
wishes to irrigate his meadow lands well, conducts the watering streams from the 
purest and healthiest spring. 

In consequence of the habits confirmed by custom, New Year’s with us is too 
little sanctified. The duties of Society infringe too much on the duties of Religion. 
On this day of visits and congratulation, one benefactor is often forgotten,—Gop, 
who lends the years to the world in order that men may prove themselves. 

The church often grieved over the remains of paganism, by which the first day 
of the new year was signalized. Presents, so much cherished by us all when we 
receive them, and still more dear when we can bestow them, so eagerly expected 
and so highly prized by children, were often anathematized by the early Fathers 
of the Church on account of their pagan origin. 

The Council of Tours, held in the year 566, informs us that on the first day of 
January, christians should oppose their psalms and litanies to the impious songs 
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and superstitions of the Pagans—showing that New Year’s was less a day of 
festivity than of expiation, a day without an Alleluia in the office. 

Towards the end of the seventh century, the church dispensed with the three 
days of fast prescribed by the councils for the end of one year and the beginning 
of the next, and the faithful received lively exhortations to substitute the poor in 
the place of friends, and to convert gifts into alms. 

All christian charity is enclosed in this precept; the centuries, in their onward 
march, may introduce some changes in the ceremonial of religious festivals, but 
they never change the spirit of Catholicism; that remains always pure, exalted, 
full of love and kindness, and mercy and justice. And when the centuries shall 
be accomplished, it will return to the God that made it, as the angels, who visited 
the patriarchs and the saints, returned to heaven with their ivory feet unsullied by 
a single speck of earthly dust, without a single feather of their wings being ruf- 
fled. The custom of presenting gifts and compliments, then, remained, but reli- 
gion strove to sanctify it with her wisdom and her charity. 

I well remember a New Year’s day when—I was then at Rouen—about nine 
o’clock in the morning, I entered the church of St. Maclou. It was crowded 
with people, and the venerable priest was in the pulpit. 

It well became the poor inhabitants of that poor quarter of the town to come on 
the first day of the new year, and implore of God strength to labor and resigna- 
tion to suffer; for with the poor strength and resignation are the cardinal virtues. 

The good pastor was addressing his flock in a paternal tone that reached their 
hearts, and I, standing in the crowd, took so much pleasure in listening to him, 
that I have not yet forgotten his words. 

“Many amongst you,” said he, ‘“ have come to wish me a happy new year; I 
thank you for your kindness. But to be a happy new year to me, it must not be 
an unhappy new year to you. To you, then, my dear children, in my turn, I 
wish the arrival of a happy new year, of a year without misery, of a year with- 
out sore trials, of one of those years of virtue that lead to the eternal years. 

“To you, my dear children, who listen to me so attentively, who wear no 
splendid garments, who sparkle with no dazzling colors, to you I also wish resig- 
nation and patience. Oh! wear, like christians, your humble garments, and if 
you obtain the happy new years that I wish you, before long your Almighty 
Father will exchange your poor attire for cloaks of purple and gold, like to the 
mantles of kings.’’ 

Being in the crowd, I was an eye-witness of the emotion that prevailed. It 
seemed as if between the flock and the pastor, the children and the father, the 
christians and the priest, there existed but one heart and one soul. So intimate 
was the bond of their union. 

I have had many new year’s days, both of prosperity and of adversity; I have 
been present at the grandest assemblages, when I was one of the crowd that had 
hastened to present their best wishes to the great ones of the earth; I have seen 
many things on these occasions, but I have forgotten them all. How does it 
happen, then, that I have so well remembered this exchange of wishes between 
the priest of St. Maclou’s and his poor parishioners? It is because religion had 
impressed her seal on this scene, and nothing could efface it. 

There are many people who pass from one year to another without experiencing 
the least emotion, who even smile with disdain when you tell them such is not the 
case with yourself. I am not one of those stoic philosophers. I confess that 
hever without the deepest sensations can I count the twelve strokes of the clock 
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that announcé the departure of the thirty-first of December. When the last stroke 
has struck, I still listen for a few seconds to the vibration; it seems to be the last 
sigh of the expiring year; it is only when that vibration ceases that the new year 
is born. 

At such a moment I must recall a religious thought; if not, the emotion would 
be too mournful; for seldom does a year fall into the gulf of eternity without 
taking with it some dear friend wrapped in his shroud! 

With hope for the future, and resignation for the past, I address the new-born 
year: 

“Hail, fair daughter of Time! Hail, unknown stranger! Thou comest 
amongst us covered with a veil; we can not see whether thy countenance is 
smiling or stern, whether thy closed hands bring us fortune or misfortune, whether 
the folds of thy robe enclose peace or war; thou art a mystery to us. Still, thou 
comest to us from God, and we gladly give thee warm welcome. Hail! Blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord!”’ 

The day that begins the new year appears to me so solemn, that I wish religion 
had even a greater share in its celebration. Sometimes when a fountain is to be 
opened for the inhabitants of a city, you see a bishop come and bless the waters 
that are about to flow. In like manner, I would wish to see a solemn benedic- 
tion, on the altar, of the days of the coming year. 

Under heaven is there any resemblance greater than that existing between the 
flowing waters and the passing days? The waters go to the ocean, the days to 
eternity. But though old ocean may not ask the swelling floods, ‘* Why are you 
so restless and so discolored?’? God will ask our days, “ Why are you not 
pure?” Let us try then to keep them free from stain. 





LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something; be not idle— 
Look about thee for employ; 

Sit not down to useless dreaming— 
Labor is the sweetest joy. 

Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay, 

Life for thee hath many duties— 
Active be, then, while you may. 


Scatteg blessings in thy pathway! 
Gentle words and cheering smiles 

Better are than gold and silver, 
With their grief-dispelling wiles. 

As the pleasant sunshine falleth 
Ever on the grateful earth, 

So let sympathy and kindness 
Gladden well the darkened hearth. 


Hearts there are oppressed and weary; 
Drop the tear of sympathy, 
Whisper words of hope and comfort, 
Give and thy reward shall be 
Joy unto thy soul returning 
Pion this perfect fountain-head: 
Freely, as thou freely givest, 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 
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THE VILLAGE RUIN. 


From the Works of Gerald Griffin. 





Tue lake whichswashes the orchards of the village of , divides it 
from an abbey now in ruins, but associated with the recollection of one of those 
few glorious events which shed a scanty and occasional lustre on the dark and 
mournful tide of Irish history. At this foundation was educated, a century or 
two before the English conquest, Melcha, a beautiful daughter of O’Melachlin, a 
prince, whose character and conduct even yet afford room for speculation to the 
historians of his country. Not like the maids of our degenerate days, who are 
scarce exceeded by the men in their effeminate vanity and love of ornament, 
young Melcha joined to the tenderness and beauty of a virgin the austerity and 
piety of a hermit. The simplest roots that fed the lowest of her father’s subjects, 
were the accustomed food of Melcha; a couch of heath refreshed her delicate 
limbs ; and the lark did not arise earlier at morn to sing the praises of his Maker 
than did the daughter of O’Melachlin. 

One subject had a large proportion of her thoughts, her tears and prayers—the 
misery of her afflicted country, for she had not fallen on happy days for Ireland. 
Some years before her birth, a swarm of savages from the north of Europe had 
landed on the eastern coast of the island, and in despite of the gallant resistance 
of her father (who then posessed the crown) and of the other chiefs, succeeded in 
establishing their power throughout the country. Thorgills, the barbarian chief 
who had led them on, assumed the sovereignty of the conquered isle, leaving, 
however, to O’Melachlin the name and insignia of royalty, while all the power of 
government was centred in himself. The history of tyranny scarcely furnishes a 
more appalling picture of devastation and oppressive cruelty than that which fol- 
lowed the success of this invasion. Monasteries were destroyed, monks slaugh- 
tered in the shelter of their cloisters; cities laid waste and burnt; learning almost 
exterminated ; and religion persecuted with a virulence peculiar to the gloomy 
and superstitious character of the oppressors. Historians present a minute and 
affecting detail of the enormities which were perpetrated in the shape of taxation, 
restriction, and direct aggression. The single word Tyranny, however, may 
convey an idea of the whole. 

Astonished at these terrible events, O’Melachlin, though once a valiant general, 
seemed struck with some base palsy of the soul that rendered him insensible to 
the groans and tortures of his subjects, or to the barbarous cruelty of the monster 
who was nominally leagued with him in power. Apparently content with the 
shadow of dominion left him, and with the security afforded to those of his own 
household, he slept upon his duties as a king and as a man, and thirty years of 
misery rolled by without his striking a blow, or even to all appearance forming a 
wish for the deliverance of his afflicted country. It was not till he was menaced 
with the danger of sharing the affliction of his people that he endeavored to 
remove it. 

Such apathy it was which pressed upon the mind of Melcha, and filled her 
heart with shame and with affliction. A weak and helpless maid, she had, how- 
ever nothing but her prayers to bestow upon her country, nor were those bestowed 
in vain. At the age of fifteen, rich in virtue as in beauty and in talent, she was 
recalled from those cloisters whose shadows still are seen at evenfall reflected in 
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the waters of the lake, to grace the phantom court of her degenerate father. The 
latter, proud of his child, gave a splendid feast in honor of her return, to which 
he was not ashamed to invite the opressor of his subjects and the usurper of his 
own authority. The coarser vices are the usual concomitants of cruelty. Thor- 
gills beheld the saintly daughter of his host with other eyes than those of admira- 
tion. Accustomed to mould the wishes of the puppet mongrch to his own, he 
tarried not even the conclusion of the feast, but desiring the company of O’Me- 
lachlin on the green without the palace, he there disclosed to him, with the blunt- 
ness of a barbarian and the insolence of a conqueror, his infamous wishes. 

Struck to the soul at what he heard, O’Melachlin was deprived of the power 
of reply or utterance. For the first time since he had resigned to the invader the 
power which had fallen so heavy on the land, his feelings were awakened to a 
sense of sympathy, and self-interest made him pitiful. The cries of bereaved 
parents, to which till now his heart had been impenetrable as a wall of brass, 
found sudden entrance to its inmost folds, and a responsive echo amid its tenderest 
strings. He sat for a time upon a bench close by, with his forehead resting on his 
hand, and a torrent of tempestuous feelings rushing through his bosom. 

«* What sayest thou?” asked the tyrant, after a long silence. ‘ Shall I have my 
wish??? Noanswer! ‘ Hearest thou, slave? What insolence keeps thee silent ?” 

“TI pray you, pardon me,” replied the monarch, “ I was thinking then of a 
sore annoyance that has lately bred about our castle. I mean that rookery yonder, 
the din of which even now confounds the music of our feast, and invades with 
its untimely harshness our cheering and most singular discourse. I would I had 
some mode of banishing that pest—I would I had some mode—I would I had.” 

** Ho! was that all the subject of thy thought?” said Thorgills—‘ why, fool! 
thou never wilt be rid of them till thou hast burned the nests wherein they breed.” 

*‘T thank thee,”? answered the insulted parent; “ I’ll take thy counsel. T[’ll 
burn the nests. Will you walk into the house ?” 

** What first of my request ?”? said Thorgills. ‘Tell me that.” 

“If thou hadst asked me,” replied the king, ‘‘ a favorite hobby for the chase, 
or a hound to guard thy threshold, thou wouldst not think it much to grant a week 
at least for preparing my heart to part with what it loved. How much more, 
when thy demand reaches to the child of my heart, the only offspring of a mother 
who died before she had beheld her offspring.”’ 

“A week, then let it be,”? said Thorgills, looking with contempt upon the 
starting tears of the applicant. 

“© A week would scarce suffice,” replied the monarch, “ to teach my tongue in 
what language it should communicate a destiny like this to Melcha.”’ 

« What time wouldst thou require, then ?”? cried the tyrant hastily. 

“Thou seest,” replied the king, pointing to the new moon, which showed its 
slender crescent above the wood-crowned hills that bounded in the prospect. 
** Before that thread of light that glimmers now upon the distant lake, like chastity 
on beauty, has fulfilled its changes, thou shalt receive my answer to this proffer.” 

“ Be it so,”’ said Thorgills; and the conversation ended. When the guests 
had all departed, the wretched monarch went into his oratory, where he bade one 
of his followers order Melcha to attend him. She found him utterly depressed, 
and almost incapable of forming a design. Having commanded the attendants to 
withdraw, he endeavored, but in vain, to make known to the astonished princess 
the demand of the usurper. He remembered her departed mother, and he thought 
of her own sanctity, and more than all, he remembered his helpless condition and 
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the seeming impossibility of doing anything within the time to remove from his own 
doors the misery which had already befallen so many of his subjects, without 
meeting any active sympathy from him. Was this the form which he was to re- 
sign into a ruffian’s hands? Was it for such an end he had instilled into her de- 
licate mind the principles of early virtue and Christian piety? By degrees, as he 
contemplated his situation, his mind was roused by the very nature of the exigen- 
cy to devise the means of its removal. He communicated both to Met!cha, and 
was not disappointed in her firmness. With a zeal beyond her sex, she prepared 
to take a part in the desperate counsels of her father, and the still more desperate 
means by which he proposed to put them into execution. Assembling the officers 
of his court, he made known to all, in the presence of his daughter, the flagrant 
insult which had been offered to their sovereign, and obtained the ready pledge of 
all to peril their existence in the furtherance of his wishes. He unfolded in 
their sight the green banner of their country, which had now for more than thirty 
years Jain hid amongst the wrecks of their departed freedom, and while the me- 
mory of former glories shone warmly on their minds through the gloom of recent 
shame and recent injuries, the monarch easily directed their enthusiasm to the 
point where he would have it fall, the tyranny of Thorgills and his countrymen. 

On the following day, the latter departed for the capital, where he was to await 
the determination of his colleague. Accustomed to hold in contempt the imbe- 
cility of the conquered king, and hard himself at heart, he knew not what prodi- 
gious actions may take their rise from the impulse of paternal love. That rapid 
month was fruitful in exertion. Couriers were dispatched from the palace of 
O’Melachlin to many of those princes, whose suggestions for the deliverance of 
the isle he had long since received with apathy or disregard. Plans were arranged, 
troops organized, and a general system of intelligence established throughout the 
island. It is easy to unite the oppressed against the oppressor. All seemed al- 
most to anticipate the wishes of the sovereign, so suddenly his scheme was spread 
throughout the country. The moon rolled by, and by its latest glimmer a mes- 
senger was dispatched to the capital to inform the tyrant that O’Melachlin would 
send his daughter to meet him at whatever place he should appoint. 

There was an island on the lake in Meath, in which Thorgills had erected a 
lordly palace, surrounded by the richest woods, and affording a delicious prospect 
of the lake and the surrounding country. Hither the luxurious monarch directed 
that the daughter of O’Melachlin should be sent, together with her train of fifteen 
noble maidens of the court of O’Melachlin. The address of the latter in seeming 
to accede to the wishes of the tyrant, is preserved amongst the annals of the isle. 
It requested him to consider whether he might not find elsewhere some object 
more deserving of his favor than “that brown girl,”’? and besought him to re- 
member ‘* whose father’s child she was.” 

Far from being touched by this appeal, the usurper, on the appointed day, se- 
lected in the capital fifteen of the most dissolute and brutal of his followers, with 
whom he arrived at evening at the rendezvous. It was a portentous night for 
Ireland. Even to the eyes of the tyrant and his gang, half blinded as they were 
to all but their own hideous thoughts, there appeared something gloomy and fore- 
boding in the stillness of nature, and seemed even to pervade the nfanners of the 
people. The villages were silent as they passed, and there appeared in the greet- 
ing of the few they meet upon the route an air of déep-seated and almost 
menacing intelligence. 

Meantime, with feelings widely different and an anxiety that even the great- 
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ness of the enterprise and the awakened spirit of heroism could not wholly subdue, 
O’Melachlin prepared himself for the painful task of bidding farewell to his be- 
loved daughter. Melcha, already aware of his design, awaited with the deepest 
anxiety, yet mingled with a thrilling hope, the approach of the auspicious moment 
that was to crown her ardent and long-cherfshed wishes or to dash them to the 
earth for ever. Alone, in her royal father’s oratory, she lay prostrate before the 
marble altar, and wet with floods of tears the solid pavement at its base. She 
prayed not like a fanatic or a worldling, but like one who understood with a feel- 
ing mind the real miseries of her country, and knew that she addressed a power 
capable of removing them. The step of her father at the porch of the oratory 
aroused the princess from her attitude of devotion. She stood up hastily upon her 
feet, like one prepared for enterprise, and waited the speech of O’Melachlin. 
He came to inform her that all was ready for her departure, and conducted her 
into an adjoining chamber, that he might bid her farewell. The father and 
daughter embraced in silence and with tears. Believing from the error of the 
light that she looked pale as she stood before him, he took her hand and pressed it 
in an encouraging manner. 

' Follow me,” he said, “my child, and thou shalt see how little cause thou 
hast to fear the power of this Norwegian Holofernes.” 

The king conducted her into another room, where stood fifteen young maidens, 
as it seemed, and richly attired. 

*«Thou seest these virgins, Melcha,”’ said the monarch. 

“‘ Their years are like thine own, but under every cloak is a warrior’s sword, 
and they do not want a warrior’s hand to wield it, for all that is woman of them 
is their dress. Dost thou think,’ he added tenderly, “ that thou hast firmness 
for such a task as this ?”? 

«I have no fear,” replied his daughter. ‘ He who put strength into the arm 
of Judith can give courage to the heart of Melcha.”’ 

They departed from the palace, where the anxious father remained a little long- 
er, until the fast advancing shades of night should enable him to put the first steps 
of his design into effect. As soon as the earliest stars began to glimmer on the 
woods of Meath, he took from its recess the banner which so long had rested idle 
and inglorious in his hall, and the brazen sword which was once the constant 
companion of his early successes and defeats, but which now had not left its sheath 
since he received a visionary crown from Thorgills. Girding the weapon to his 
side, he drew the blade with tears of shame and sorrow, imprinted a kiss upon the 
tempered metal, and hastened with reviving hope and energy to seek the troup 
who awaited him in the adjoining wood. Mounting in haste, they hurried along 
through forests and detiles which were in many places thronged with silent mul- 
titudes, armed, and waiting but the signal word to rush to action. They halted 
near the borders of the lake of Thorgills, where a number of currachs, or basket 
boats, were moored under shelter of the wood. After holding a council of war, 
and allotting to the several princes engaged their parts in the approaching enter- 
prise, O’Melachlin remained on shore, casting from time to time an anxious eye 
to the usurper’s isle, and awaiting the expected signal of his daughter. 

The princess, in the meantime, pursued her hazardous journey to the abode of 
Thorgills. The sun had already set before they reached the shores of the lake 
which surrounded the castle of the tyrant, and the silver bow of the expiring moon 
was glimmering in its pure and tranquil waters. A barge allotted by Thorgills 
for the purpose, was sent to convey them to the island, and they were welcomed 
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with soft music at the entrance of the palace. The place was lonely, the guards 
were few, and the blind security of the monarch was only equalled by his weak- 
ness. Besides, the revel spirit had descended from the chieftain to his train, and 
most, even of those who were in arms, had incapacitated themselves for using 
them with any energy. : 

Melcha and her train were conducted by a half-intoxicated slave to an extensive 
ball where they were commanded to await the orders of the conqueror. The 
guide disappeared, and the princess prepared for the issue. In a little time, the 
hangings at one side of the apartment were drawn back, and the usurper, accom- 
panied by his ruffian band, made his appearance, hot with the fumes of intoxica- 
tion, and staggering from the late debauch. The entrance of Thorgills was the 
signal for Melcha to prepare her part. All remained still while Thorgills passed 
from one to another of the silent band of maidens, and paused at length before 
the “* brown girl ” for whom O’Melachlin-had besought his pity. A thrill of ter- 
ror shot through the heart of Melcha as she beheld the hand of the wretch about 
to grasp her arm. 

* Down with the tyrant!”’ she exclaimed, in a voice that rung like a bugle call. 
“Upon him, warriors, in the name of Erin! Bind him, but slay him not!” 

With a wild “ farrah!”’ that shook the roof and walls of the abhorred dwelling, 
the youths obeyed the summons of the heroine. The tornado bursts not sooner 
from the bosom of an eastern calm, than did the band of warriors from their deli- 
cate disguise at the sound of those beloved accents. Their swords for an instant 
gleamed unstained on high, but when next they rose into the air they smoked 
with the streaming gore of the oppressors. Struck powerless by the charge, the 
tyrant and his dissolute crew were disabled before they had even time to draw a 
sword. Thorgills was seized alive, and bound with their scarfs and bands, while 
the rest were hewed to pieces, without pity, on the spot. While this was done, 
the heroic Melcha, seizing a torch which burned in the apartment, rushed swiftly 
from the palace. The affrighted guards believing it to be some apparition, gave 
way as she approached, and suffered her to reach the borders of the lake, where 
she waved the brand on high, forgetting in the zeal of liberty her feminine charac- 
ter, and more resembling one of their own war-goddesses that the peaceful Christ- 
ian maiden, whose prayers and tears, till now, had been her only weapons. Like 
a train to which a spark has been applied, a chain of beacon-fires sprang up from 
hill to hill of the surrounding country, amid the shouts of thousands gasping for 
the breath of freedom, and hailing that feeble light as its arising star. The boats of 
O’Melachlin, shooting like arrows from the surrounding shores, darkened the sur- 
face of the lake, and the foremost reached the isle before the guards of the tyrant, 
stupefied by wine and fear, had yet recovered courge to resist. They were an 
easy prey to O’Melachlin and his followers; nor was the enterprise thus auspi- 
ciously commenced, permitted to grow cold until the power of the invaders was 
destroyed throughout the isle, and Melcha had the happiness to see peace and 
liberty restored to her afflicted country. 

In the waters of that lake which so often had borne the usurper to the lonely 
scene of his debaucheries, he was consigned amidst the acclamations of a liberated 
people to a nameless sepulchre, and the power he had abused once more reverted 
to its rightful owner. ; 

in one thing only did the too confiding islanders neglect to profit by the advice 
of Thorgills himself. They did not burn the nests. They suffered the strangers 
still to possess the sea-port towns and other important holds throughout the isle 
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an imprudence, however, the effect of which did not appear till the reign of 
O’Melachlin was ended by his death. 

The reader may desire to know what became of the beautiful and heroic prin- 
cess who had so considerable a share in the restoration of her country’s freedom. 

As this had been the only Earthly object of her wishes, even from childhood, 
with its accqmplishment was ended all that she desired on carth. Rejecting the 
crowds of noble and wealthy suitors who ardently sought her hand, and prefer- 
ring the solitude of her own heart to the splendors and allurements of a court, 
she besought her father, as a recompense for her ready compliance with his wishes 
that he would allow her once more to retire into the convent where she had re- 
ceived her education, to consume her days in exercises of piety and virtue. Pain- 
ed at her choice, the king, however, did not seek to thwart it; and after playing 
ber brief but brilliant part upon the theatre of the world, she devoted in those holy 
shades her virgin love and the residue of her days to Heaven. 

Such are the recollections that hallow the Village Ruin, and dignify its vicinity 
with the majesty of historical association. The peasantry choose the grave of the 
royal nun as the scene of their devotions; and even those who look with con- 
tempt upon their humble piety, and regard as superstition the religion of the 
buried princess, feel the genial current gush within their bosoms as they pass the 
spot at evening, and think upon her singleness of heart and her devoted zeal. 
Long may it be before feelings such as these shall be extinguished. 
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A GENTLE WORD. 


A gentle word! a gentle word! 
How soon and well it wins a way 
Into the heart by anger stirred, 
Each stormy impulse to allay; 
It turns aside the shafts of hate, 
It cools the fever of the brain, 
It charms and cheers the desolate, 
And soothes the poignant pangs of pain. 


A gentle word! a gentle word! 

Doth all the powers of passion thwart; 
An advocate that’s felt and heard 

Far as the blood that warms the heart. 
Its tenderness doth win a store 

Of mercy from the fount Divine; 
Love’s golden key, that opes the door 

Of gentle friendship’s closen shrine. 


A gentle word! a gentle word! 

It falls like dew on drooping flowers; 
Tis like the music of that bird, 

Whose song is heard at evening hours. 
It re-unites all friends and aught 

That’s parted by the voice of wrath, 
It heals the wounds by sorrow wrought, 

And scatters sunshine o’er our path. 


[Selected.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITA. 


A Necessary Mepiration ror Catnorics.—Oh, the unfathomed sweetness of this 
mystery of prayer! Do let me say it again. One of the ends for which we came into 
the world was to make intercession. One of the ends for which our Saviour shed his 
precious blood was, that we might make acceptable and efficacious intercession, One 
of the things that God is waiting for us to do now is intercession. Yet, how much 
time do we habitually spend in the delightful exercise of this great privilege? How we 
talk of popes and cardinals, of bishops,’priests and_religious orders. How we over- 
flow with the prattle of devotion or ecclesiastical gossip. 

We have a criticism for everybody’s conduct in everything. We could teach them 
better. Wecould show them the right way. We take higher views, and burn with 
hotter zeal. We get an easy character for piety, by tattling much and fluently about 
God, and by making ourselves very tiresome to others, by our fidgets about ecclesi- 
astical plans, and the interests of Catholicism. Conversational fidgets for the most part, 
and stopping there; we are not to the fore when doing, tedious doing, is required, O 
yes, we have all of us got a psalm, and a prophecy, and a doctrine. The Corinthians 
could not come near us in the variety of our wisdoms and our gifts. We could beat 
them down; we could surprise St. Paul; so exuberant, so oracular, so necessary to 
God, His Pope and His Church, does our talk show us to be, or at least show that we 
think ourselves to be! Now, I wonder how much we pray. I wonder what propor- 
tion our secret intercession bears to our open criticism. I should fear it was very little, 
for I can not help fancying that if we prayed more we should feel that we prayed so little, 
that we should not dare, for shame’s sake, to talk at all. I have a great notion of the 
spirit of concealment being something like two-thirds of practical christianity. I will 
be bound our praying people lie hid among those who never tell us how deeply they 
are interested in Catholic affairs. The eye that is quick to see a fault, and the ear that 
loves to listen to criticism, and the tongue that brags,—these will be the signs ofa 
praying soul,—when the rainbow comes to be the emblem of despair, and not before! 

Faser’s ‘All for Jesus.”’ 


A Rer.ection.—Each look, each gesture, each action of the Redeemer is designed 
for our instruction in the pathway to heaven, our only true country. The earnestness 
with which Jesus poured out his soul before his heavenly Father in the garden of 
Gethsemane should teach us the holy art of praying fervently with submission to the 
Divine will, being content to receive with equanimity and love the goods and evils of 
life, knowing that the wisdom of the Godhead arranges their distribution unto all crea- 
tures. Jesus, infinite goodness, deal with me in mercy and clemency; regard not my 
sins I beseech thee, but let thy precious blood shed on the cross, cancel them, and thus 
prepare my soul for the tabernacles of eternal rest. Amen. 


Moruer anv Daveurters.—It is a most painful spectacle in families where the 
mother is the drudge, to see the daughters elegantly dressed, reclining at their ease, 
with their music, their fancy work, and their reading—beguiling themselves to the lapse 
of hours, days, and weeks, and never dreaming of their responsibilities; but, as a 
necessary consequence of a neglected duty, growing weary of their useless lives, laying 
hold of every newly invented stimulant to rouse their drooping energies, and blaming 
their fate, when they dare not blame their God, for having placed them where they are. 
These individuals will often tell you, with an air of affected compassion, that ‘‘ poor 
mamma is working herself to death;’’ yet no sooner do you propose that they should 
assist her, than they declare she is quite'in her element—in short, that she would never 
be happy if she had only half as much to do. 
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Tue City or Detut.—Delhi, which has recently attracted so much attention, isa 
celebrated city in the Bengal presidency of India, and was anciently the metropolis of 
the Patan and Mogul empire. Its population is some 200,000. That Delhi, in its 
period of splendor, was a city of vast extent and magnificence is sufficiently evinced by 
its ruins, which are supposed to cover nearly as large a surface as London, West- 
minster, and Southwark. The present inhabited city, E. and N. the ruins, built 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan, and called by him Shahjehanbad, about seven miles in 
circuit, is situated on a rocky range of hills, and is surrounded by an embattled wall, 
with many bastions and intervening martello towers, faced along its whole extent with 
substantial masonry; and recently strengthened with a moat and glacis by the British 
government. It has many good houses, chiefly of brick. The streets are in general 
narrow, but the principal are wide, handsome, and, for an Asiatic city, remarkably 
clean; the bazaars have a good appearance. There were formerly two very noble 
streets; but houses have been built down their centre and across, so as to spoil them; 
along one of these, running from the palace S., to the agger-gate is the aqueduct of Ali 
Merdan Khan, re-opened by Capt. Blane in 1820. The principal public buildings are, 
the palace, the Jumma Musjeed, or chief mosque, many other mosques, the tombs of 
the Emperor Humayoon and Sedfar Jung, &c., and within the new city the remains of 
many splendid palaces belonging formerly to the great dignitaries of the Mogul empire. 
Almost all these structures are of red granite, inlaid in some of the ornamental parts 
with white marble. The general style of building is simple, yet elegant; those of 
Patan architecture are never overdone with ornaments so as to interfere with their 
general severe and solemn character. ‘The palace, as seen from a distance, is a very 
high and extensive cluster of Gothic towers and battlements, towering above the other 
buildings. It was built by Shah Jehan, is surrounded by a moat and embattled wall, 
which towards the street in which it stands is 60 feet high, and has several small round 
towers and two noble gateways. Heber states that asa kingly residence it far sur- 
passes the Kremlin at Moscow; but, except in the durability of its materials, it is 
inferior to Windsor Castle. 

The soil’ in the neighborhood of Delhi is singularly destitute of vegetation; the 
Jumna annually overflows its banks during the rains, but its waters in this part of its 
course are so much impregnated with natron that the ground is thereby rendered barren 
rather than fertile. In order to supply water to the royal gardens, the aqueduct of Ali 
Merdan Khan was constructed, by which the waters of the Jumna, while pure and 
wholesome, are conducted for 120 miles to Delhi, immediately after the river leaves the 
mountains. During the troubles that followed the decline of the Mogul power the 
channel was neglected, and when the English took possession of this city it was found 
choked up in most parts with rubbish. It is the sole source of vegetation to the gardens 
of Delhi, and of drinkable water to its inhabitants, and when re-opened in 1820 the 
whole population went in jubilee to meet the stream as it flowed slowly onwards, throw- 
ing flowers, ghee, sweetmeats, and other offerings in the water, and calling down all 
manner of blessings on the British government. The deficiency of water is the great 
drawback upon the city and its province, since Delhi is otherwise well fitted to become 
a great inland mart for the interchange of commodities between India and the countries 
to the north and west. Cotton cloths and indigo are manufactured, and a shawl fac- 
tory, with weavers from Cashmere, has of late been established here. Shawis, pris, 
horses are brought from Cashmere and Cabul; precious stones and jewellery are good 
and plentiful; and there are perhaps few, if any, of the ancient cities of Hindostan 
which at the present time will be found to rival modern Delhi in the wealth of its 
bazaars or the activity of its population. 

At the S. W. extremity of the city stands the famous observatory, built, like that 
of Benares, by Jye Singh, Rajah of Jyepoor, and formerly containing similar astro- 
nomical instruments, but which, together with the building itself, have been since 
partially destroyed. Near the Ajmeer gate is the Medressa, or College of Ghanselud- 
Deon Khan, an edifice of great beauty, for the repair of which, and the revival of its 
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functions, the government has very liberally contributed. The Delhi College is now 
divided into the Oriental and the English departments, astronomy and mathematics are 
taught on European principles, and in 1830 there were 287 students. According to 
Abel Fazel, no less than seven successive cities have stood on the ground occupied by 
Delhi and its ruins. Indraprast’ha or Indraput was the first, and the residence of the 
Hindoo rajahs before 1193, when the Affzhans or Patans conquered; it was the seat 
also of the first eight sovereigns of that dynasty. Sultan Baleen built another fortified 
palace—Moez-ud-deen; another on the banks of the Jumna; and others were built in 
different parts by succeeding sovereigns, one of which was near Cattub; and lastly, 
Shah Jehan, towards the middle of the 17th century, chose the present spot for its site, 
which is certainly more advantageous than that of any of the preceding cities. In 
1011 Delhi was taken and plundered by Mahmoud of Ghinzee; in 1398 by Timour; 
in 1525 by Babber, who overturned the Patan dynasty, and commenced that of the 
Moguls; in 1796 the Mahrattas burned the suburbs; and in 1739 Delhi was entered 
and pillaged by Nadir Shah, who did not retain possession of it. Since 1803, together 
with its territory, it has virtually belonged to the British, and is the seat of the resident 
who has exclusive charge of the Emperor and Royal Family; conducts all the ordinary 
negotiations with States in the N. W. of India; in the judicial and revenue depart- 
ments, possesses all the powers of the Sudder Court, and also of the revenue board 
within the five divisions of the Delhi territory. The annual stipend of the Delhi Em- 
peror and family amounts to £150,000. 


A Son roe Haneman or unis Farner anp Brorner.—The following remarkable 
case occurred during the reign of Oliver Cromwell: at the Derby assizes, a family con- 
sisting of a father and his two sons, were tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged 
for horse stealing, when the bench entertained the cruel whim, as there was a difficulty 
in finding a hangman, to extend mercy to one of the criminals on the barbarous condi- 
tion that he should hang the other two. The offer was first made to the father, when 
he enquired, in bitter anguish: ‘* Was it ever known that a father hanged his children? 
How can I take away those lives which I have given?”? He bowed, gave up the offer 
and his life. It was then givertto the eldest son, who declined to act upon it. The 
proposition was then made to the youngest son, John, who accepted it with an avidity 
that seemed to tell the court that he would hang half the creation on such terms, and 


. he performed the fatal work without remorse on his father and brother; and he acquitted 


himself with so much dexterity, that he was appointed to the office of public execu- 
tioner, or Jack Ketch of Derby, and several of the neighboring counties, and continued 
it to an extreme old age. So void was he of feeling of distress, that he rejoiced at dis- 
tress for sake of his perquisites—a guinea and the bodies of the executed. ‘* He died,’ 
says Brady, in his Varieties of Literature, ** about the year 1705, loving none and be- 
loved by none; he spent a life of enmity with man; the very children pelted him, and 
the mothers endeavored to stop the infant ery with the name of John Crosland.” 


Tue Vatican contains eight grand staircases, and two ordinary ones, twenty courts 
and squares, and four thousand two hundred and twenty-two rooms. With all its 
galleries, grounds, and appurtenances, it has been computed to cover as large a space as 
the city of Turin. 


Ir is almost impossible to divest human nature of fear. When the Emperor Charles 
V read upon the tombstone of a Spanish nobleman—* Here lieth one who néver knew 
fear,’’ he observed, ‘* then he never snuffed a candle with his fingers.”’ 


ForMeRty it was a maxim that a young woman should never be married till she had 
spun herself a full set of linen. Hence, all unmarried women have been called spinsters, 
an appellation they still retain in certain deeds and law proceedings, though many are 
not entitled to it. 
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A Catnoric Missionary in a Cumwese Scnoor.—Our guardians themselves mani- 
fested an interest in us. If we went into the country, the younger soldiers tried to 


evade the notice of the older ones to exchange a few words with us. One of them, 


approaching us with two very young men, had conversed with us for nearly a quarter 
of an hour, writing on his hand the words that we could not understand, when he said 
to us, on perceiving some person coming towards us, like a schoolboy who does not 
want to be seen by his master, ‘Silence, here comes the dog!’’ It was an old guard, 
with a severe and distrustful countenance. 

Another day, I entered into a house whence issued confused sounds of infantine 
Voices: this was a school. Here we found about a hundred little girls squatted down 
on their knees, with open books before them, and reading aloud their lesson, and tracing 
the lines with two fine sticks furnished with a ball at the extremity. Our unexpected 
visit did not prevent these young girls from continuing their duties, whilst their curiosity 
was straining a point to get a look atus. At the sight of these poor children, instructed 
by a man and a woman who were quietly smoking their pipes in a corner of the room, 
I thought of the many religious women, of our Sisters in France, who would be ready 
to quit their native country and come to Hakodadi, to form the hearts and minds of 
these little girls. Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


Sisters or Cuariry iv Cuina.—A few days afterwards | had the pleasure of finding 
myself again in a friendly land. I was at Ning-po, with Mgr. Delaplace and his ex- 
cellent Missioners. Whilst there I visited the two establishments of the Sisters of St. 
Vincent of Paul. There, as in France, in the Crimea, and everywhere else, these 
chaste spouses of Jesus Christ are characterized by their boundless devotedness and 
their intelligent care for the numerous little children whom they bring up, for the sick 
whom they nurse, the sufferings of every kind which they relieve and sanctify. After 
three days, which passed over but too swiftly, with confreres and sisters, we continued 
our voyage. Thanks to Commander Maisonneuve, who kindly gave me a room on 
the poop, I was enabled to offer up Mass almost every day. God knows whether I 
thought of my poor Japanese! After a favorable voyage, we cast anchor at Hakodadi, 
on the 20th May. Ibid. 


RemarkaB_e Preservation.—During the late rebellion in Rome, one of the Bene- 
dictine Convents suffered the greatest insults from the infuriated mob, who compelled 
the community as being nearly all French, to submit to have the house searched by a 
Jawless banditti at all hours of the day and night. It happened one day during this 
trying period, that the bell rope became entangled in the belfry, so that one of the ser- 
vants had to go out on the roof, and climb, by a small ladder into the belfry, in order 
to free it, seeing which, it is supposed the revolutionary party thought, or at least, 
pretended to think, it was by way of conveying some signal to the French camp, and 
so on that night at 11 o’clock, a band of them, most ill-looking and lawless, burst into 
the Convent, charging the inmates with holding communication with their Gallican 
friends, and protesting that they had orders to poinard every one of them. Saying this 
they rushed up the winding staircase, using horrible language while in the act of doing 
so. One of the nuns who had, as if by inspiration, just finished writing on several 
slips of paper the well known inscription on the miraculous medal: ‘*O Mary, con- 
ceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee,’’? and who happened to be 
near the top, hearing the noise and finding they were coming up, let fall a shower of 
the little papers on their heads, when suddenly the leader stopped short, and exclaimed, 
‘*We can go no ffurther; there is something in this house; we are only losing our 
time. After all,’? he continued, ‘‘ these are poor helpless women, we will not hurt 
them.”? Saying this, all the band retreated quiet as lambs, after entering as furious 
tigers. All praise to Jesus and Mary. 


Tae Temper which recognizes the good that is in the world, is more maturely wise 
= 5 : y 


than that which searches for the evil, 
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Morat Covrace.—Sidney Smith, in his work on moral Philosophy, speaks in this 
wise of what men lose for want of a little moral courage, or independence of mind : 

‘A great deal of talent is lost in the world for the want of a little courage. Every 
day sends to the grave a number of obscure men, who have only remained in obscurity 
because their timidity has prevented them from making a first effort; and who, if they 
could have been induced to begin, would in all probability, have gone great lengths in 
the career of fame. The fact is, that to do anything in this world worth doing, we 
must not stand. back, shivering and thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It will not do to be perpetually calculating 
tasks, and adjusting nice chances; it did very well before the flood, when a man could 
consult his friends upon an intended publication for a hundred and fifty years and then 
live to see its success afterwards; but at present aman waits and doubts, and hesitates, 
and consults his brother, and his uncle, and particular friends, till, one day, he finds 
that he is sixty years of age; that he has lost so much time in consulting his first 
cousin and particular friends, that he has no more time to follow their advice.” 


Tae Great Benerir or Assistive Dawty at Mass.—Make every effort, says the 
glorious St. Francis de Sales, to assist daily at the Mass, in order that with the priest 
you may offer up the Holy Sacrifice of your Redeemer, to God His Father, for your- 
self, and for the whole church. Temporal blessings are frequently poured upon those 
who obey this injunction of the saint. Take the following in proof: 

*‘Ttis related in the life of St. John the Almoner, of some tradesmen, who lived in 
the same town, that one of them who had a large family, and daily heard mass, lived 
most comfortably, while the other, who had no one to support but his wife, could 
scarcely live, though he worked day and night, not allowing himself time to go to 
church service, perhaps on Sundays. Wondering at this, he once asked his more 
devout fellow tradesman, how it happened. ‘I'll show you,” replied the other, so he 
Jed him to mass next morning. ‘ Here it is,’’ said he, ‘that I lay up treasures for 
the next life, and procure a sufficiency for this, for you know our Lord, said, ‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his justice, and all things else shall be added unto you.’ ” 


Grapuic Description or JenvsaLem.—The Jerusalem correspondent of the Boston 
Post graphically describes the ruin and desolation of the Holy City. He says: 

The women, clothed from head to foot in white sheets, with faces concealed bya 
black veil, resemble so many ghosts just risen from their subterranean abodes; more 
especially as they have a great fancy for cemeteries, where they daily congregate to 
howl. No sound of youth—there are no boys in streets—no sound of wheels—there 
are no carriages—the dogs, mangy and wolfish, snarl and snap when you disturb them 
in their daily work as scavenger, and make the livelong night hideous with their con- 
tentions—the very birds do not sing, but cry to each other with a dissonant chirp, or 
complain with a harsh murmur. From the horrors of the city, if we pass to the envi- 
rons, we find naught but bare rocks around—stones and dust beneath—the bright sun, 
reflected, from every object, burns into the brain—no grass, no trees, no green thing— 
the promenades are cemeteries—seats are whited sepulchres. Here have been buried 
whole generations of Jews, here are the bones of the Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Chal- 
dean, the Persian, the Greek, the Syrian, the Roman, the Saracen, the Crusader, the 
Turk. In fine, Jerusalem is naught but a ‘heap ” of mouldering bones and shattered 


houses. 


Suockive.—A lady, who had hired a western country girl for a ‘‘ help ”’ in the family, 
was grately mortified to see the new hand poke her head into the parlor one afternoon, 
where visitors were making a call, and ask! ‘*‘ Ma’am, did you just now call me; I 
thought I heard a yell ?’’ 


> . . . . 
A Greek PROVERB says, that it is throngh God’s love for them that children die 
whilst they are innocent. 
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FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


The time of frost is the time for me! 

When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 

And the footsteps ring on the musical ground; 

When the earth is white, and the air is bright, 

And every breath is a new delight! 


While yesterday sank, full soon to rest, 
What a glorious sky !—through the level west 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, 
Which deepen’d up into purple grays, 

With stars aloft as the light decreased | 

Till the great moon rose in the rich blue east. 


And morning !—each pane is a garden of frost, 
Of delicate flowering, as quickly lost; 

For the stalks are fed by the moon’s cold beams, 
And the leaves are woven like woof of dreams 
By night’s keen breath, and a glance of the sun 
Like dreams will scatter them every one. 


Hurra! the lake is a league of glass! 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass, 
Off we shoot, and poise and wheel, 

And swiftly turn upon scoring heel; 

And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 


Away from the crowd with the wind we drift, 
No vessel’s motion so smoothly swift; 

Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 

And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave, 

The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


Here the ice is pure; a glance may sound 

Deep through the awful dim profound, 

To the water dungeons, where snake-weeds hide, 
Over which, as self-upborne, we glide, 

Like wizards on dark adventure bent, 

The masters of every element. 


Homeward now, the shimmering snow 

Kisses our hot cheeks as we go ; 

Wavering down the feeble wind, 

Like a manifold dream to a poet’s mind, 

Till the earth, and the trees, and the icy lakes, 
Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Puritan Sappatu Laws.—Article the 17th. No one shall run on the sabbath day, 
or walk in his garden, or elsewhere except reverently to and from church. No 18. 
No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep housegg cut hair, or shave on the 
sabbath day. No. 19. No husband shall kiss his wife, and no mother shal! kiss her 
child on’the sabbath day. 
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1. Tar Visitation Manvat; a Collection of Prayers and Instructions, compiled 
according to the Spiritual Directory and Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 

‘*T am delighted with the New Prayer Book,’’ was the exclamation of a friend of 
ours a few days ago, after having examined this new work; and such, we are sure, will 
be the exclamation of every Catholic in the country, after having carefully perused this 
excellent manual. 

We have had occasion from time to time to examine various prayer books, but of 
the many which have come under our notice, we have not met with one with which 
we are better pleased than -the Visitation Manual. It is compiled with great care, 
chiefly from the writings of St. Francis de Sales, the illustrious founder of the Order of 
the Visitation, and contains much that is new to English speaking Catholics. St con- 
tains copious prayers for all the public services of the Church, and private devotion, 
while it abounds in many excellent meditations and short instructions, particularly on 
the subject of Indulgences—a feature with which we are especially pleased. Were any 
thing else wanting, apart from the intrinsic merits of this Manual, to commend it to the 
faithful, it will be found in the unqualified approbation which the work has received 
from our own illustrious Archbishop. 

The following from the United States Catholic Miscellany, expresses more fully some 
of the particular and important features of this new Book: 

“The Visitation Manual seems to us to be one of the best Prayer Books issued for 
along time. It contains every thing needed for Cagholic devotion; suitable prayers for 
morning and evening, for Mass and Holy Sacraments, in a word for all stated times, 
or casual circumstances that may arise in the life of a Christian. That it contains no 
arbitrary forms of prayer, introduced without the sanction of the Church or in opposi- 
tion to her liturgical forms, is more than abundantly vouched for by the approval and 
recommendation with which it has been honored by the learned and venerable Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, whose exactness in such matters is universaily known. A feature 
of the book has pleased us in an especial manner, viz. the liturgical distribution, if 
we may so call it, of the devotions, which it contains for the chief mysteries of Our 
Lord and His Holy Mother, and the festivals of the principal Saints. The Messrs. 
Murphy have brought out this handsome book of near 700 pages in a most creditable 
style. The type is bold and distinct, and especially in those portions of the Manual 
which are calculated for daily use. The publishers have issued copies in every variety 
of binding; and we know of no book more suitable for a holiday present. We hope 
that the Manual will meet with the success it deserves.”’ 


2. Perms or THe Ocean anp Wivperness: or Narratives of Shipwreck and Indian 
Captivity; Gleanings from Early Missionary Annals. By John Gilmary Shea. 
Boston: P. Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy®& Co. 

Another work from the pen of Mr. Shea, to whose talents, patient research, and 
indefatigable labors the Catholics of this country are already under so many obligations. 
Indeed there are few men among us who have labored more zealously in the cause of 
Catholic literature than the author of the book before us. How much of interest—of 
deep and thrilling interest to every Catholic in the country, has been rescued from 
oblivion, and made familiar to every Catholic household by his ‘* History of the Catho- 
lic Missions,”’ the ** Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi,’”’ and other valuable 
works? And still his labors continue. Scarcely has one work been issued, when 
another is announced from the same prolific pen; while his numerous contributions to 
Catholic periodicals and the weekly press have served to edify and instruct thousands, 
who read them without knowing the writer. 

The Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness is a volume of deep interest. It abounds in 
thrilling incidents, and will be read with eagerness by all who feel an interest in the 
lives of those holy men, who first planted the cross in the wilderness of America. 
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3. Recorps or tHe Revotorionany War. By W. T. R. Saffell. New York: 

Pudney & Russell. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This book contains much that is rare, valuable and interesting, especially to the 
descendants of the heroes of 76. It embraces a full detail of the correspondence of the 
most distinguished officers of the War of Independence; the names of the officers and 
privates of the several regiments and companies; the general orders of Washington, 
Lee and Greene, at Germantown and Valley Forge; with a list of distinguished pri- 
soners of war. It also contains the Half-pay Acts of the Continental Congress, the 
Revolutionary Pension Laws, with much other matter that will render it useful as 4 
book of reference. 


4. Batts ann Dancine Parties. From the French of .4bbé Hulot. Boston: P. 

Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We have read this book with pleasure, as it jharmonizes with the views we have 
long entertained on the subject matter of which it treats. Dancing is an amusement, 
if not criminal, at least dangerous to morals; and indeed, after pondering the array of 
testimony, here produced against it, from the holy Scriptures, Fathers, Councils and 
Doctors of the Church, one might almost conclude that it is an amusement absolutely 
forbidden. 

But then, are Catholics prohibited to dance at all times, and under all circumstances? 
It is not our province to answer this interrogatory. It is a question that should be asked 
and answered in the confessional. We know several excellent clergymen, who have 
permitted, or at least countenanced it. But, ‘‘ on account of the manner in which it is 
now carried on, dancing is scarcely to be permitted, since, for the most part it is the 
occasion of sin.”? Such was the language of the illustrious Pontiff, Benedict XIV, 
uttered a century ago. Such is the language of the Church generally on the subject of 
dancing and balls, while certain dances, such as the waltz and polka, which, to use the 
words of the learned Father Gellois, ** cannot be indulged in not even for a single occa- 
sion without incurring the guilt of mortal sin.” 

For ourselves, we are no favorers of dancing; we are opposed to it as an amusement 
at all times, and on all occasions. But at the same time we are not disposed to fetter 
our views upon those who may think it allowable under certain circumstances. To 
Catholics we would say, on this subject, as on a!l others involving matters of con- 
science, hearken to the voice of those divinely appointed to guide us in the pathway 
of heaven. Whenever the pastors of the Church command, let obedience follow. 
Whatever the priest condemns, fly from it as something accursed of heaven. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fore1an.—Unless we turn to do justéte to merit forgotten in the rush and hurry of 
publishing during the last few years, we fear that Literary Intelligence must be a sort 
of deceit, pretending to announce what is not. In Europe no new work of any im- 
portance or magnitude has been announced save a new Bullarium by Maurizio Marocco 
of Turin, which promises to be most accurate as it is most needed; that prepared by 
Cocquelin and printed at Rome by Mainardi having been long difficult to procure. 

The missionary Abbe Huc has in press the third volume of his Christianity in China, 
which will soon appear also in English. This volume will enter into more difficult yet 
more interesting ground, the development of the missions founded by Ricci, and the con- 
flicting views of the missionaries of the various orders on this subject. 

In England we notice nothing new from the Catholic press except a work already 
announced, ‘* Churches, sects and religious parties, or some motives for my conversion 
to the Catholic Church,” by an ex-clergyman of the Established Church, and one 
whose connection with an organ of the Establishment gives his views more than usual 
force. 
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Sefior Sinibaldo de Mas, Spanish ambassador in China, has published a work en- 
titled: ‘* L’Angleterre, U’Inde et la Chine’? (1 vol. 8vo., Tardieu, Paris), in which, 
strange to say,this representative of the Catholic Queen, condemns the conduct of 
France in protecting Catholic missionaries in China, and defends England’s trade in 
opium. 

Among recent French works, Canon Laforét’s ‘* Dogmas Chrétiens exposés, prouvés 
et vengés”’ is highly praised. ‘* La mission de Jeanne d’Arc, examen d’une opinion 
de Mr. Jules Quicherat,’? a warm defence of the heroine of France by Athanasius 
Renard, receives its meed of applause. 

The French translation of the great Catechism of the venerable Peter Canisuis is 
now completed, and we find also announced as ready Les Saint Liewx,—a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem by the way of Austria, Hungary, Slavonia, the Principslities, Con- 
stantinople, the Archipelago, Lebanon, Syria, Alexandria, Malta, Sicily and Marseilles 
by Mgr. Mislin, mitred Abbot of St. Mary’s at Degin, Hungary, a work which we 
have heard mentioned in terms of high praise. 

Father Bianchi’s treatise on the Ecclesiastical Power in its relation to the temporal 
sovereignty, has been translated into French, and deserves especial notice. The author 
is an Italian observantine of the order of St. Francis. 

In Germany the fifteenth immense volume of Father Damberger’s History of the 
Church and World during the middle ages, has appeared—a work of immense research 
and erudition. George Voigt, a son of the historian of Innocent ILL, has published the 
first volume of a life of Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini), full of the erudition, 
but unfortunately not full of his father’s impartial spirit. Another of the family, John 
Voigt, has just published a History of the Teutonic Knights; and Signars, professor of 
Philosophy at Freisingen, a work on the life and science of the B. Albertus Magnus, 
(Ratisbonne), 1857. 


American.—When the crisis in the commercial world began in this country, the 
publishing trade here felt the difficulty among the first, and is recovering most slowly. 
This we noticed before, and we cannot yet see any improvement. Works announced 
are kept back, others projected are laid by indefinitely. We are sorry to learn that 
the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, published for upwards of twenty years by the late 
Mr. Mr. Lucas and his successors, is to be discontinued. It is to be regretted, that the 
publishers did not announce their intention of discontinuing it at an earlier date, in time 
for some other House to issue it, and thus keep up the connection. 

Messrs. Murphy & Co. have issued The Thousand and One Days, a collection with 
the beauties, but without the faults of the Arabian Nights: a book consequently that can 
be safely put in the hands of children, and one that will interest and instruct them. 

The other Catholic publishers have not given any new announcements or new 
works. Appleton & Co. have issued under the quaint title of ‘* Pictures of my married 
friends, by Uncle Ben,’’ a volume of tales that may be read in any Catholic family, so 
Catholic is the spirit and tone. There is an ease in the narrative, a grace and felicity 
of expression, a pathos in the natural touches that make us look forward to a further 
acquaintance with Uncle Ben. The pictures are chiefly of ill married couples, damas 
mal maridatlas, aye,and ill married husbands too, but Jerome and Susan Daly isa 
picture of truth and beauty. 

We mentioned in our last some American works that had been welcomed in Europe, 
but omitted Professor Walter’s Life of Sir Thomas More, which has been translated 
into French; the Mission Book of the Redemptorist Fathers; and Bishop Spalding’s Review 
of D’Aubigné, were reprinted in Ireland. 

Mr. Shea, has issued the second volume of his continuation of the Jesuit Relations. 
It is entitled ‘* Relation de ce qui s’est passé de plus remarquable a la Mission Abnaquise 
de Sainct Joseph de Sillery et dans le nouvel établissement de Sainct Frangois de Sales 
en Vannée 1684, par le pére Jacques Bigot de la Compagnie de Jésus.” 











Epirtrors’ TABLE. 


“A Happy New YEAR!” Whether thoughtlessly or seriously uttered, what a 
variety of emotions arise at this salutation! ’Fifty-seven, with its heavy calendar 
of ills, of follies, and crimes, has flitted by and passed almost imperceptibly into 
the bosom of endless time. It has gone, leaving behind to many of us naught but 
the sad remembrance of misspent days, hours, moments, which we would give 
worlds to recall. But while we may have occasion to look with regret to the past, 
let us also look with confidence to the present, and with hope to the future. It 
was the saying of an eminent philosopher, that it is the great business of life to 
go forward; that is, to improve in virtue as we advance in years. 

As Catholics, we have many reasons to rejoice on looking back over the year 
that has passed. We have witnessed the expansion of our holy religion. The 
Church has increased. New altars have arisen, new religious institutions have 
been founded, new colleges, schools, and academies have been erected—the living 
and speaking evidences of the growth of Catholicity in our happy country. As 
citizens we have been singularly blessed. A munificent Providence has shed upon 
us his choicest favors; our fields have teemed with an abundance; happiness 
and prosperity, with scarcely a single interruption, have rested upon the country. 

May the same blessings, the same good fortune attend us during the coming 
year. With these sentiments, we again greet our readers, patrons and friends 
with a huppy new year! 


“To friends that are true, 
To the old and the new, 
To the far and the near, 
We wish them good cheer, 

We wish them, we wish them a happy new year!” 


Winter.—Every season has its charms, and though winter is perhaps of all the 
dullest, yet it is not without its pleasures. To the contemplative mind, it brings 
many subjects of pleasing reflection. In the change which nature has wrought in 
every thing around us, we read the impress of the mighty hand of Omnipotence. 
There is, exclaims the poet, in alluding to the lessons taught by the contemplation 
of nature— 

There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts; 

And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 


The works of God above, below, 
Within us and around, 

Are pages in that book to show 
How God himself is found. 


The glorious sky embracing all, 
Is like the Maker’s love, 

Wherewith encompassed, great and small, 
In peace and order move. 


The very appearance of nature on some occasions during the winter is in itself a 
subject of deep interest. What can exceed the beauty and elegance caused by the 
frost, when every twig and every blade of grass is beset with innumerable glitter- 
ing drops, or covered with a silvery plumage of almost inconceivable delicacy : 
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“When every shrub and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed_thorn seems wrought in glass; 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorn show, 
While through the ice crimson berries glow.” 


And even when naught else is to be seen, the holly,.the ivy, and the mistletoe, en- 
liven the dreariness of the season; and the eye rests with complacency on the 
brumal flora blooming solitary and alone in the deserted garden of nature. 


“When the bare boughs of leafless trees 
Scarcely murmur to the breeze, 
When the dark and wintry cloud 
Screens the welkin like a shroud, 
Flora yet the swain invites 
To the garden of delights.” 


Tue Batre or New OrRLEANS.—Our esteemed friend and contributor R. sends 
the following spirited ballad on the memorable battle of New Orleans. This bat- 
tle, considered in its results, is perhaps the most remarkable recorded in history, 
and well worthy the pen of a poet. It is moreover a battle, the memory of which 
should be cherished in a special manner by the people of America. It was the 
death struggle of British oppression with American freedom; the grave in which 
was interred the last remnant of British power on the soil of America: 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


January 8th, 1815. 
A BALLAD. 


All gloomy broke the morning of that well-remembered day, 
The thick and chilling swamp-fed mists, but slowly rolled away; 
The mighty Mississippi thundered coarsely on our right, 

And anxiously behind our works we waited for the fight. 


For before us lay an army that was never known to yield 

To mortal foe, for shot or blow, in breach or battle-field, 

Who'd met the proudest hosts of France, and swept them out of Spain, 
Whose might the forts of Badajas had sought to stem in vain! 


They knew that they outnumbered us, they counted two to one, 
Were rich in warlike armament—of us some had no gun— 
And they called it mad presumption to dare to stop the way 
That led to the fair city they already deemed their prey. 


But we teo on that city thought—we knew that it contained 
Our dearest ones, our happy homes, our altars unprofaned; 

If once they entered New Orleans, oh! fearful were its fate! 
As many a shuddering city could with tears of blood relate! 


Yet quietly we kept our posts, without a thought of dread, 

We felt ourselves like Zions with brave Jackson at our head; 

Though our foes were twice as many, though our men were twice as few, 
It could never frighten Jackson, or his iron will subdue. 

So our hearts are strong, our cause is gocd, our country’s looking on, 


The last drop of our blood we'll shed ere New Orleans is won; 
Sooner shall its smoking walls a heap of ruins lie— 


Come on! we're ready, Englishmen! your utmost we defy! 
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Still all around is silent, still the mists are hanging low— 
When—suddenly, a crashing peal gives notice of the foe— 

See! there they come on left and right, ’mid battering cannons’ roar! 
Oh countrymen! be true and steady, now or nevermore! 


Have you seen the hissing lighting flash across the midnight sky? 
Have you heard the deafening, crackling din of red voleano’s cry, 
When the solid earth is rending o’er the raging fires below? 

So blazed and roared our cannon at the first glimpse of the foe! 


Yet, on they come with steady step—the ground is heaped with slain, 
The dense array is channeled wide with many a bloody lane— 

But loud above the cannon’s roar is heard their charging drum, 

No thought of flight or fear with them, still on they sternly come. 


But, louder yet than charging drum, more keen than trumpet-blast 
Swell the kindling tones of Jackson, as our lines he gallops past; 
Now cheering, now commanding, he inspires each shrinking soul, 
As we hear his words above us, like the pealing thunder, roll :— 


“Remember Norfolk plundered! the capital profaned! 

Remember all their savage deeds with lust and murder stained! 

The burning wrongs on land and sea, the insults on us cast— 

Long have you wished for vengeance, now, the time is come at last!” 


Oh! mortal foe can never stand our deadly vollies now, 


In vain they cheer, in vain they charge with fixed and dauntless brow. 


In vain. the bleeding, broken ranks bold Packenham leads on, 
He falls! he’s slain! the English fly—hurrah! the day is won! 


Now ride for your life to New Orleans, dispel the terror there, 
And when the glorious news is heard, let joy bells rend the air, 
On this blessed Sunday morning let all gratefully unite, 

To thank the great and righteous God that watched us in the fight. 


For the mighty ones are fallen, and the proud are lying low; 
Their vaunted rights o’er land and sea are shattered at a blow; 
Glorious thy deed, America! the spartans did no more— 

A deadlier blow was never dealt at foreign foe before! 


And as the noble General advances through the throng, 

O daughters fair of New Orleans, chaunt forth your proudest song. 
For faithful he’s his promise kept, full well redeemed his vow, 
And well may roses strew his path and laurels deck his brow. 


The bloody day has passed away, but long shall ages tell 

Of the free men that resisted the invading foe so well; 

Oh, never can our country, in her brightest future scenes, 

Forget her noble Jackson and the fight at New Orleans! R. 
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From November 20th to December 20th, 1857. 





ForREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—Accounts from Rome during the last month are extremely limited. The 
Marquis Miglioramenti, Sardinian Representative at Rome, has been recalled. The 
reasons of his recall have not been clearly stated. The English papers give the follow- 
ing as the case: M. de Rayneval, the French ambassador, before sending to his govern- 
ment his celebrated report on the general condition of the Roman administration, not 
only showed it to the Sardinian charge d’affairs, but gave him a copy of it. M. de 
Rayneval omitted in this copy several passages of the original respecting the foundation 
and elements of the administration, which would have been very unpleasing to the po- 
litical sentiments of the cabinet at Tunis; but what he gave was more than sufficient to 
disclose the substance and spirit of the document. Marquis Miglioramenti, to whom it 
was shown in confidence, grossly abused the trust of his colleague, and sent a copy to 
Count Cavour. Thusit was that the report came to be published in the Daily News and 
Times, and also that the Moniteur could maintain that the text published in the newspa- 
pers varied from the original in several important passages. After the discovery of this 
indiscretion, Marquis Miglioramenti naturally came into great disrepute both with the 
other resident members of the diplomatic corps and with the cabinet of his Holiness, 
Having been guilty of an abuse of confidence, he could not be pleasantly situated among 
his respected colleagues; he had become an instrument without use—an agent without 
character. The Sardinian government perceived the false position in which Migliora- 
menti, by his own fault, had placed himself, and recalled him. 

Some change is likely to be made in regard to the Knights of Malta. It appears, since 
the oft-mentioned employment of the Knights as the nucleus of the military force of the 
Holy See was abandoned, that their institute has already reached a new epoch of exist- 
ence, leading to further development in the spirit of its original foundation. Represen- 
tations have lately been made to his Holiness on the part of the Order and other per- 
sonages of distinction, with a view to the transference of the seat of the Vice-Grand 
Master from Rome to Jerusalem. The residence for a knightly noviciate and a hospi- 
tal for pilgrims are to be joined. About the means to found this new mission there will 
be all the less difficulty, if the French government does not reject a very large money 
claim of the Order, dating from the first empire. The Empress of the French has ap- 
plied for the insignia of the Order of Malta. Two German members, in concert with 
the Patriarch, M. Valerga, are engaged on these matters in Jerusalem. 


Sarpinta.—Count Siccardi, one of the authors of the infamous laws for the violation 
of the Church property, lately died in Turin. Like so many other persecutors of the 
Church, in his last moments he called most loudly for the assistance of the minister of 
religion. The Univers gives the following item concerning Piedmont: ‘A pastoral let- 
ier of the Archbishop of Chambery and the Bishop of Annecy has been issued, upon 
the subject of the Elections about to take place in the kingdom of Sardinia. Parlia- 
mentary institutions in the South of Europe have this fatal evil, that being looked upon 
as a part of the Revolutionary and anti-Christian movement, those who are well affected 
to the Church and the cause of order, as a general rule, refuse to take any part in them, 
either as electors or representatives; and thus the representation of the nation is thrown 
into the hands of a mischievous minority. We knew this, on former occasions, to 
have been extensively the case in the Sardinian kingdom. The Prelates therefore direct 
their Clergy (strange as the necessity of such an admonition seems in English ears) 
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‘¢ to take part in the elections,’ and add that they are ‘‘ morally bound ” to vote only 
according to their consciences, uninfluenced by any intrigue, and to support none except 
men of honor, of known integrity, and, above all, religious men sincerely attached to 
Catholic principles.” 


Spain.—At latest dates from this country, the accouchment of the Queen was looked 
for daily. The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier had arrived at Madrid, where they 
would remain until after that event.—The following interesting account of the termina- 
tion of ten days spiritual exercises recently held in Madrid is given by the correspon- 
dent of the Dublin Tablet: ‘* Yesterday terminated the spiritual exercises which for 
the last ten days have been given by the Archbishop of Cuba to the female part of the 
community in Madrid. They have been held in the great Church of Santo Tomas, 
and so great have been the crowds, both morning and evening, who have thronged 
thither for hours before the service began, as to have rendered it almost dangerous, 
especially on account of the inefficiency of the police. It is calculated that nearly 
three thousand in the morning and the same number in the evening have attended daily. 
No man was permitted to enter, though the Civil Guard were several times obliged to 
transgress the rule, and to make their way in to enforce order. 

On the last day of the exercises, when the Papal Benediction was to be given, the 
whole street of Atocha leading to the church was crowded by women of every rank 
enveloped in their mantillas, and pressing towards the different entrances of Santo 
Tomas. Hours before the time the church was crowded to suffocation, not only the 
main body of the building, but the eight side chapels, the tribunes, the choir, and the 
organ-loft. Guards were placed before the doors; yet still the stream poured in. A 
low murmur even reached the street like the roaring of the sea at a distance. This 
continued till the arrival of the Archbishop, when immediately all was silent. Monse- 
nor Clairet has nothing remarkable in his appearance. He is short; his physiognomy 
undistinguished, except by the brightness and intelligence of his eyes. His air is 
simple and unpretending. He has a marked Catalan accent, but his voice is peculiarly 
sweet and penetrating in its tones. There is nothing in his discourses of what may be 
called eloquence; no beautifully-rounded periods or elegant phraseology; but he has an 
extreme facility of language. And the secret of the impression which he produces 
upon his hearers appears to consist in the sincerity, the fervour, the deep saint-like 
earnestness with which he addresses them in words which seem to come from the very 
depths of his‘heart. The honest fervour which breathes in his discourses carries his 
hearers along with him, and there can be little doubt that immense benefits will result 
from his labors. 

After the Papal benediction he bade his flock farewell, and said:—‘* I beseech of you 
that when I die you will commend my soul to God.’? Then the whole congregation, 
as if moved by one irresistible impulse, exclaimed, ‘* Si Senor!’? The effect was so 
extraordinary, proceeding from these thousands of voices, that the guards outside 
could not understand what this shout in the silent church portended. After a pause, 
he added: ** And when I am in Heaven [ shall commend your souls to Him.’’ Then 
there was a sound of weeping and sobbing, and even cries amongst these impression- 
able people. And soon after, as the thousands poured out of the church, they came 
silently weeping, or saying to each other, in low tones, ‘‘He is a Saint, if ever man was!” 

We saw him hasieving away quietly to gain his own dweiing, a poor modest apart- 
ment adjoining the church of the Italianos, in which church he says Mass every morn- 
ing and hears confessions. His life is as abstemious as that of the early Saints. A 
few boiled potatoes and a little rice compose his whole food.” 


France.—Some little excitement is said to have been created in Paris by an on dit 
that an explosion is imminent betwegn France and England. The Emperor is said to 
feel or feign great indignation at the diplomacy of England, and the language of Pal- 
merston and the Times. The feelings and the condition of the people generally in France 
may be gathered from the following, taken from the Weekly Register:—‘* The middle 
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classes in France have never been so contented nor shown such an aversion to change 
as at the present time. They are said toe be enjoying the fruits of an experience which 
has taught them to dread the Utopian promises of reformers, and schemers of a liberty 
which they can never enjoy more really than at present; the liberty to become wealthy, 
through the means placed in their power by a vigorous and watchful government; to 
become happy, through the free exercise of their religion; to become useful members of 
the large family of France, by the numerous means opened to them of assisting their 
fellow-creatures in the universally spread system of charity, to which all can contribute 
according to the power and willingness of each. Everything is falling into the most 
beautiful order,—religion being called in to preside in all public functions. The courts 
and tribunals are one instance; they have just been opened at Paris and throughout the 
kingdom, everywhere by Masses being offered to ask the guidance of the Holy Spirit.”’ 

The Archbishop of Paris, as it is well known, is remarkable for his charity; but, al- 
though he can always find money when the necessities of the poor are in question, yet, 
when his valet represents to him that parts of his wardrobe require replenishing, he 
makes an excuse that the poor require assistance, and that it will be better to wait until 
bread becomes cheaper. A few days since the valet despairing of ever persuading his 
eminence that some new shirts were absolutely necessary for him, adopted an ingenious 
scheme to effect the purpose. He informed the Archbishop that a poor gentleman was 
in such distress that he could not purchase linen to make the respectable appearance he 
was required to do, and the Archbishop immediately gave him money for the purpose. 
On dressing some days after, the Archbishop said that the shirt given him by his valet 
was a new one, and asked where it came from. The servant replied that it had been 
purchased with the money the Archbishop had given him, for that the poor gentleman 
of whom he had spoken was his Eminence himself. 


Encianp.—The Parliament was opened by the Queen in person on the 3d of Decem- 
ber. The royal speech on the occasion was short, and as usual with such documents, 
exceedingly vague and undefined. In the Lords, the Earl of Derby expressed his 
opinion that the only paragraph in the speech, which was any way satisfactory, was 
that which spoke of the peace of Europe, and censured the government for its course 
in India. In the Commons, D’Isrzli was very severe on the government for not having 
convened Parliament at an earlier period in view of the commercial crisis, and for having 
on their own responsibility violated the Bank act of 1844. He attributed the Indian 
revolt to the annexation of Oude, and blamed the Government for not having endea- 
vored to find out the cause of the revolt before taking measures for its suppression. He 
hoped the Premier would lose no time in laying his measure of Parliamentary Reform 
before the House. 

Since the fall of Delhi, little news of importance has been received from the Indian 
revolt. The papers, however, are filled with accounts of the most revolting deeds of 
atrocity, committed by the English after the capture of the city. Very grave state- 
ments, says the London Morning Star, have been made in private and official circles, 
respecting certain transactions at Cawnpore and Dinapore, and which are supposed to 
afford an explanation of the late order of the Governor-General of India in favor of 
clemency and justice, and of the strong accusations made by General Gutram against 
soldiers under his command. These matters cannot be long concealed from the public. 
They point to new massacres that have taken place at Dinapore and Cawnpore; but 
unfortunately the soldiers charged with the more recent deeds of horror are English, 
not Sepoys. We will mention what the statements to which we refer really are, pre- 
mising that the information we give is derived from reliable authority. It is said that 
at Cawnpore and the neighborhood, the Queen’s 78th regiment put to death no fewer 
than ten thousand people; or, according to another version, killed all the natives they 
could get at, whether men, women, or children. At Dinapore, a portion of the Sepoys, 
at great personal risk, remained faithful, and refused to march with the mutinous regi- 
meat; but the Queen’s 10th, after its encounter at Arrah, went to the barracks where 
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the faithful Sepoys were, and said: ‘‘What! are these black devils to be spared merely 
because they have given up their arms?’? Then, amid curses and imprecations, they 
turned the unarmed Sepoys into the barrack-yard, and had killed a considerable num- 
ber of them before the massacre could be stopped. This, however, is the mildest ver- 
sion of the Dinapore affair. The bayonet as well as the bullet, was used by the soldiers 
of the 10th, and one of their victims was a woman. In the Bombay Gazette we have 
an account of the practice adopted by the English army in blowing Sepoys from their 
guns. Itisa mode of punishment which evidently casts the wheel, the gallows, and 
the guillotine into the shade, and appears to be accompanied by mutilations and horrors 
that probably have no parallel in the whole history of mankind. 

The following extract from a letter from an officer to his friends in England, gives the 
particulars of the execution of the Delhi princes: ‘* A few days ago, Capt. Hodgson 
(of ours) went out and captured the king, and brought him ina prisoner. He is at 
present confined in his own palace. A few days liter he went out again, and came up 
with the King’s sons and grandson, He had only 100 native horsemen of his own 
regiment with him, and the enemy about 10,000—3,000 of whom were fully armed 
Sepoys. Hodgson saw it was no use attacking them, so he sent an emissary to tell the 
princes that the game was up with them, and that they had better surrender, which they 
did after some time, and came up to Hodgson, who immediately surrounded the car- 
riage with his men. He sent for their arms, and, after hesitating some time, these also 
were given up, with seven elephants and lots of stores. On reaching the jail, Hodgson 
ordered the princes out of the vehicle; they, imagining all was not right for themselves, 
began (native-like) to talk, and say they hoped there might be an inquiry into their 
conduct. Hodgson said, ‘* Cheeproks’”’ (be quiet), and ordered them to take off all 
their fine clothes. When this was done, he said: ‘* Now get in again,” and ordered 
the driver to proceed, He then beckoned to one of his men for a carbine, and with his 
own hand shot each and all of the three princes. He then took their bodies into the 
city and laid them out for inspection in front of the Kostasallie, where these wretches 
had laid out their victims during the massacre.’’ 

We are happy to announce, says the Weekly Register, the reception into the Catholic 
Church of the Reverend James Marshall, M. A., of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Curate of St. Bartholomew’s, Moor-lane, and author of a work lately published, ‘* The 
Life of the Rev. James Marshall, of Clifton,’’ (the writer’s father), whose change from 
Presbyterianism to Episcopacy excited much attention some years back. 

The Rev. Henry Collins, M. A., formerly of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, was also lately 
received into the Catholic Church by the Rev. Father Coffin, in the Chapel of Grace 
Dieu Manor, the seat of Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq. 


Irecanp.—The Tenant Right agitation still continues its slow but steady movement. 
On this subject a recent Irish paper has the following remarks: ‘* We believe that 
measures are about to be taken to convene, early in January, a meeting of the Liberals 
of Longford, in favor of Tenant Right. Recent evictions in this county, and the num- 
ber of notices to quit, served within the last three months, imperatively demand expo- 
sure, and demonstrate the necessity for a determined Tenant Right movement. ‘The 
Everard case in England, and the evictions in the Highlands of Scotland on the Suth- 
erland estates, have created considerable excitement in the sister kingdoms. These 
cases will, doubtless, be brought before Parliament early in the sessiun—and our Irish 
representatives should be, in time, instructed to bring the much more grievous wrongs 
of the tenantry of Ireland under the consideration of the legislature. We know of 
cases in Longford and Leitrim, compared with which, for oppression, cruelty and 
injustice, the English and Scotch cases sink into insignificance. These instances of an 
inhuman and iniquitous system should also be laid before Parliament. Redress cannot 
be extended to English and Scotch tenants, and be denied to the still more wronged and 
oppressed tenantry of Ireland.” 
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The Statue of Father Mathew.—Hogan’s model for the intended statue of Father 
Mathew, has arrived at the Cork Institution. The figure has been modeled in white 
plaster, and stands about two feet high. The body is encased in the characteristic 
frock, with a large medal hanging at the breast, but only the upper portion of the coat 
is visible, as the folds of a large cloak envelope one arm and the lower portion of the 
figure. The moment selected seems to be that of administering the pledge, as we judge 
by the depression of the hand, and the slight elevation of the right arm. Aon inelina- 
tion forward has been given to the body, and the right foot is advanced considerably 
beyond the other, while counterpose is given to the figure by the left arm, a little 
retreating and holding in his hand a book inscribed ‘* Temperance.”’ The likeness has 
been very h&ppily preserved. Cork Examiner. 

Since his return, the Most Rev. Archbishop Cullen has published a long and most 
triumphant vindication of his letter to Dr. Yore, from the attack made upon it by Lord 
St. Leonards. He has proved conclusively that the Crimean Fund was used, as far as 
Catholics were concerned, solely with the infamous view of kidnapping and proselytiz- 
ing Catholic children. 


Be.cium.—At the latest dates, the approaching election is the great subject on which 
all minds are at present engaged in Belgium. The correspcndent of the Dublin Tablet, 
thus speaks of the state of things there at present:—The Catholics seem determined to 
maintain the reputation of acting up to a principle. This they have honorably done at 
all times, and it is to be regretted that in other places the same energy amongst the 
Catholics has not been manifested. At Louvain, however, at Namur and at Courtrai, 
the Catholics do not seem disposed to let the 10th of December pass without a smart 
struggle. | They seem to understand the serious importance of their present situation, 
and that to save Belgium from a revolution extraordinary efforts must be used. 
Although there may be some who, disgusted with the proceedings of the anti-Catholics, 
retire from the contest, there are still others who are determined to combat the enemy. 
The triumph of the anti-Catholics in the late municipal elections, although very signifi- 
cative, does not give a fair proof of the sentiments of the entire country. If the 
Catholic party is divided into active and non-active bodies, they are pretty well united 
in political principle. On the contrary, the Liberals are divided in principle, and find 
themselves in opposition the one with the other, moderate Liberals contesting with 
Republicans—hence a chance that matters may not terminate so badly as one is inclined 
sometimes to fear.—Within the last twelve months free-trade agitation has made great 
progress in Belgium, and assimilates with the liberalism of the country. It is currently 
understood that Lord Palmerston is no stranger to this procedure. The Free-traders 
here push commercial liberty far beyond their confréres of England. Their meetings at 
Charleroy, Ghent and Courtrai, have signally failed. In the last named town a curious 
incident took place: The Rev. Canon de Haerne, late representative for Courtrai, and 
who contests again for his seat in the next Parliament, delivered an address against the 
principles of free trade, and quoted an English author, Burn, in his work entitled ‘* The 
Darkening Cloud.’? The Free-traders, hoping to damage the Rev. Canon’s interest 
amongst his supporters, announced a meeting for the refutation of the Canon’s discourse. 
But the refutation was directed rather against Burn, the English author, than the late 
Hon. Representative of Courtrai, thus out-Englishing the English, and bringing down 
upon the Free-traders no small amount of derision. This society puts forward its can- 
didates also, and, since in the large towns of Courtrai, Ghent, Charleroy, &c., the 
most part of the Liberals are manufacturers and protectionists, this further diversion 
amongst the Liberals tends further to brighten the hope of a greater success for the 
Conservatives than they otherwise would have had.—I informed you in a preceding 
letter how great was the disposition in this country to imitate England in her worst 
phases. The tendencies in the elections are purely English. 1t seems that the Conser- 
vatives do not entirely repel the introduction of commercial liberty, but contend for it 
on the graduating scale, as Sir Robert Peel introduced his first measure on the corn 
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laws. They are not disposed to allow themselves to be treated by England as she has 
treated Ireland, and allow themselves to be cajoled with the bright prospects held out to 
them by Lord Palmerston and the Free-traders as a stepping-stone for Srotestantizing 
their country. 


Germany.—Destructive Explosion —The powder magazine of the Federal fortress of 
Mayencre, on the Rhine, blew up at three o’clock, on the afternoon of the 18th Novem- 
ber, killing and wounding a large number of persons. The shock was felt at Wiesba- 
den, on the other side of the Rhine. We gather the following particulars from the 
foreign papers: The upper part of the town of Koestrich and the Gaustrasse, were 
almost totally destroyed; the great church of St. Stephen being among the ruined 
edifices. Persons who visited the scene of the catastrophe shortly after the occurrence 
state, that the magazine contained 75,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder. Not only have 
the windows in every part of the town been broken, but even in the surrounding 
villages. Enormous blocks of stone from the ramparts have been carried to an incredi- 
ble distance. It is dangerous to walk in the streets on account of falling houses. The 
explosion was distinctly heard at Bingen. The damage is estimated at more than a 
million of florins. According to credible information, two Austrian and nine Prussian 
soldiers and fourteen civilians were killed; seventy-four Prussian and ninety-four Aus- 
trian soldiers and three hundred civilians, more or less dangerously wounded. The 
powder which exploded was in a magazine situated in an isolated tower, forming part 
of the entrenchments which command the city on the west. The upper part of the 
city, the Koestrich and the Gaustrasse, are completely in ruins. The church of St. 
Stephen, a fine old building, has been destroyed and two others very materially injured. 
Windows were broken in all the villages around, and large fragments of masonry were 
hurled to an enormous distance. A large stone, weighing upwards of 600 Ibs., was 
blown into the air, and falling on the roof of the Café de Paris, near the theatre, broke 
through, and went down into the kitchen on the ground floor. The shock was felt on 
the other side of the Rhine, not only at Castel and at Bieberich, opposite Mayence, but 
at Wiesbaden, which is from two to three leagues distant. An educational establish- 
ment of young English ladies has been destroyed, but the pupils and other residents of 
the house escaped. The greatest precautions are necessary in approaching the ruins of 
the tower, as shells are from time to time exploding. 


Avsrria.—The news from Austria is unimportant. The Emperor has formally 
sanctioned the reduction of the army.—The monetary pressure has been severely felt 
throughout the empire, and many failures have taken place. 


Russia.—The Russian government has devoted five millions of roubles to the re- 
building of Sebastopol. It may be said that this sum has been expended in the recon- 
struction of the fortifications, and the restoration of the public buildings, such as the 
hospital, and the churches which were destroyed by the allied armies. It is true that 
the Treaty of Paris forbids the rebuilding of the southern fortresses, but we imagine 
that the stipulation will not be rigidly observed, and, besides, the northern defences, 
which have never been taken, may be made more impregnable than ever, while a slight 
alteration in the harbor will render Sebastopol even stronger than when the allied forces 
first sat down before its far-famed walls. 


Potanp.—From a late number of the London Weekly Register, we have the following 
items of news touching the ecclesiastical affairs of Poland: The three Bishops pro- 
claimed a year ago by the Holy Father—viz., the Archbishop of Warsaw, and the 
Bishops of Kujavia and of Podlachia—have taken possession of their respective sees 
after a delay caused by the proceedings of the Government. The two Bishops were 
consecrated at Warsaw, in the month of January last, by particular favor of the Em- 
peror, inasmuch as that under the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, all Bishops were 
compelled to be consecrated at St. Petersburg. His Grace the Archbishop already 
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possessed the Prelatial character. The installation of the Bishop of Podlachia, which 
took place at Janow on the 5th of June last, was attended with unusual splendor. The 
present Bishop, Mgr. Scymancki, replaces that great Confessor of the Faith, Mgr. 
Gutknowski, who suffered imprisonment and persecution (His Holiness Pope Gregory 
XVI, it will be remembered, highly approved and warmly praised his conduct in his 
Allocution of 1842), and who, having been expelled from his See for his love of peace, 
lived a holy life in one of the monasteries of Leopol, in Gallicia. The recollection of 
these circumstances were saddening, but, on the other hand, the piety, virtue, and great 
worth of the new dignitary caused a feeling of gratification, and on all sides people 
came forward to return thanks to God, and to honor one of the most eminent men of 
the Church of Poland. Mgr. Scymancki is now sixty-four years old, and comes from 
a Capuchin Monastery, and to him is due the merit of having successfully re-estab- 
lished that order in Poland. During thirty years he has been on several occasions 
elected Provincial and General Commissioner of the Order. He is an excellent preacher, 
and has labored for twenty years as missionary. His Apostolic zeal has no bounds, 
and all Poland knows and venerates Father Benjamin. Mgr. Scymancki has published 
an admirable Pastoral, wherein he particularly inculcates devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which the whole past history of Poland shows to have been a characteristic of 
its people, and to her care and mercy he advises all to have recourse, as a sure means 
of smoothing away the difficulties affecting their native land. At the present moment 
four out of the eight sees in Poland are provided with pastors. 


Swepen.—During the late discussion in the Swedish Diet on the royal proposition 
relative to religious liberty, M. de Kock, the Chancellor of Justice, said that, if the pro- 
position were not voted, the tribunal would be compelled to pass sentence on seven 
Swedish women, accused of the crime of having three years ago quitted the evangeli- 
cal church and embraced the Catholic faith. They would, added the minister, be neces- 
sarily condemned to exile. This argument, however, as is proved by the result, had 
no influence on the decision of the States. The proposition was rejected by a large 
majority. 

Swirzertanp.—In Switzerland, the Radical Government is again carrying the old 
war against the Order of the Jesuits. No Jesuit is allowed to tread the soil of the Can- 
ton of Lucerne, the very scene of their former triumphs, and the Canton of the Valley 
has been called upon by the Federal Government to enact a similar measure. But that 
canton, clinging to its cantonal independence, has refused to comply. The Catholic or 
Conservative, and the Liberal or Revolutionary parties in the canton of St. Gall, are so 
evenly divided, that at the recent elections the latter polled 19,000 votes against 17,000 
of the former. The education question is, of course, one great element in the strife. 
In 1805, after the dissolution of the great Abbey of St. Gall, the foundation and endow- 
ment of a place of education for the Catholic inhabitants, with an Ecclesiastical semi- 
nary, was decreed. It was to contain a town school, a grammar school, and a college. 
In 1835, a normal school for Catholic teachers was added, though the college never was 
established with a view to gain. But in 1855, by convention with the Protestant popu- 
lation of the canton and the Protestant townsmen of St. Gall, a place cf common edu- 
cation in the higher branches was erected, and the Catholic grammar school, and nor- 
mal school, and school of industry, were merged in the common cantonal establish- 
ment for both religions. To this the Catholics pay their proportion of 33,000 francs 
perannum. There remained for the Catholics to found a cantonal classical school for 
themselves. The Catholic College of the Grand Council—i. e., the Catholic division 
of the General Grand Council of the canton—has made provisions for this Catholic 
classical school which have been disallowed by the Select Council of the canton as in- 
terfering with the other places of mixed education, and great excitement has resulted. 
So far our Protestant informant; and the whole transaction is highly instructive. 
Catholic property is first confiscated, and a part of it allowed to them for educational 
purposes. Worse than confiscation happens next, for their educational establishments 
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are converted into mixed schools, where the faith and morals of their children are en- 
dangered. The third step is, that when they try to guard themselves by erecting a 
separate school, while they still have to pay for the mixed schools, they are met by a 
prohibition. Tablet. 


Tue Wesr Inpies.—Nuns in the Island of Dominica.—On the 2d November, four 
Sisters of the Order of Our Lady of the Orphans, left Norwood for Havre, where they 
would be joined by three other Sisters from the mother-house at La Deliorande, and 
from thence they were to sail on the 5th instant for the island of Dominica, in the West 
Indies. They were clothed in the sacred habit of their Order, and were accompanied 
to the railway station by his Lordship, the Bishop of Southwark, who gave them his 
last benediction as they departed joyously on their glorious mission of charity. Do- 
minica is the principal island of the Diocese of Roseau, and contains a population of 
23,000 inhabitants; of this number at least 20,000 are Catholics, the greater proportion 
being people of color. These poor negroes are generally warm-hearted, good Catholics, 
fervent in their faith, and eager to he taught their duties; but they are deeply imbued 
with the habits of that former slavery from the effects of which they are but just 
emerging. When the Right Rev. D. M. Vesque took possession of his Diecese in 
March last, he saw with deep anxiety the greatness of the task which lay before him. 
Divine Providence has called him to no less a work than that of the amelioration and 
redemption of a whole race—the field for labor was as boundless as could be desired by 
the ardent soul of the most enthusiastic. After surmounting the many obstacles by 
which the Evil One is ever ready to delay the commencement of good works, his 
Lordship immediately addressed himself to the wants of the thousands of souls confided 
to his Pastoral care. He had to heal dissensions, to remove prejudices, to struggle 
with poverty, to educate the ignorant, to eradicate vice, and to raise the social position 
of a people. But, alas! where are his fellow-laborers in so vast an undertaking? 
without Priests, without religious communities, and without the necessary appliances 
for education, where is he to seek for help? In looking around for aid, his Lordship’s 
mind would naturally revert to England—to Norwood, and to that holy community 
with which he has so long worked in a cause still dear to his heart. Knowing as he 
does the devotion and courage of these religious on behalf of the destitute children of 
England, well might he desire to have their assistance in his new Diocese, and they 
have gladly responded to his call. Thus another noble band of the daughters of Our 
Blessed Lady, Mother of the Orphans, has gone forth to a distant portion of the world, 
there to prosecute the great objects of their Order, by soothing the sorrowful and com- 
forting the afflicted. Register. 


‘ Caruouicity iy Inp1a.—In the midst of the many sanguinary scenes which have 
been in various parts of British India, it is natural to expect that Catholicity should 
suffer and the Church should have new martyrs. The ministers of religion and per- 
sons consecrated to God have not everywhere been shielded by that sort of special 
protection which has been so evident in some of’ the recitals we have published. The 
Gazette Ecclesiastique of Schwytz, published a short time ago a letter of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Anastasius Hartmann, dated from Rome, in which he gives some interesting details 
which he has just received from India, and of which the Chroniquer de Fribourg gives 
the following summary : “ The Rev. Father Anastasius deeply laments the dangerous 
position of the Catholic missions in India. The Nuns in Bombay have been obliged, 
by late events, to return to Europe. At Agra, the Cathedral, the Bishop’s House, the 
College, the Orphanage, and the Convent, have been burned. It is feared that similar 
devastations have been committed upon the buildings of the various missions in other 
provinces. At Delhi, Father Zachary (of Venice), and several native christians, have 
been cruelly murdered. Several of the native princes had asked for missionaries, and 
particularly the Capuchin priests: for example, the Princes of Nepaul and Betiah. 
And up to the day of the insurrection the Catholic missionary was esteemed and pre- 
ferred to the Protestant.” 
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Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Arcupiocese or Battimore.—Church Consecration. The new and handsome 
church of the Immaculate Conception in this city was solemnly consecrated on the 8th 
of December. The ceremonies commenced as early as seven o’clock, and were con- 
cluded about eleven. The Right Rev. Dr. Timon, the venerable Bishop of Buffalo, 
officiated on the occasion. The solemn high Mass which followed was said by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick. The dedicatory sermon was preached by the Right 
Rév. Dr. McGill, Bishop of Richmond. 

2. Diocese or PurtapeteH1a.—Confirmation. The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann, 
on the Sunday Nov. 29th, administered the sacrament of confirmation in St. Joseph’s 
church (German), Easton, at early Mass, to twenty-five persons, and afterwards, on 
the same day, to sixty persons in St. Bernard’s. In both churches there were several 
converts among those confirmed. In the afternoon, at Vespers, the Right Rev. Bishop 
preached a most eloquent and instructive sermon, and gave Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament in St Bernard’s church, which is under the pastoral charge of the 
Rev. Thomas Reardon. 

Church Dedication.—On Sunday the 13th of December, a new chapel was dedicated 
to the service of the Most High with all the solemnities of the ritual by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Wood, assisted by several clergymen and the seminarians of St. Charles’ Col- 
lege. In the afternoon Rev. Father Hewitt, of New York, preached a most eloquent 
sermon on the Immaculate Conception. 


3. Diocese or Hartrorp.—Religious Reception. In the Convent chapel of Our 
Lady of Mercy, Previdence, on the 27th of November, Miss Sarah Jane Rock received 
the habit and the white veil of the Order, taking in religion the name of Sister Mary 
Ignatius. 

4. Diocese or Porttanp.—The progress.of Catholicity in this new diocese is a 
source of much gratification to Catholics generally. We mentioned last month the 
dedication of a new church in Portsmouth; we now subjoin the following additional 
particulars from the correspondent of the Boston Pilot: 

The 8th of November, the Octave of All Saints, was a joyful day for the Catholics 
of Portsmouth. Their pretty church of the ImmacuLate Conception, was dedicated 
to the supreme worship of Almighty God, by the Right Rev. D. W. Bacon, D. D., of 
Portland, Me.; assisted by the pastor, Rev. P. Canavan, Rev. Mr. Egan, of Augusta, 
and Rev. P. McLaughlin, of Bath. 

St. Mary’s is built in the simplest Roman style. It measures 90 by 45 feet. The 
pews and front organ loft are beautifully painted in black walnut. The Altar is a gem. 
As the church is dedicated in honor of ner who is the absolutely Immaculate, yea, as 
ever pure as is neR adorable Son from original sin, the good pastor has erected an altar 
on the gospel side of the grand altar, in honor of the Immacu.ate Concertion. On 
this lesser altar stands a beautiful pillared Corinthian temple, in which is enshrined a 
rich statue of the B. V. M. Never have we seen a miniature dwelling so exquisitely 
chaste. It is worth while to see it. 

On the arrival of Rev. Mr. Canavan here, he found the mere shell, or skeleton, of 
an unplastered church on an unfenced lot. The concern was sold by auction for less 
than $300! But, by the Rev. gentleman’s energy, zeal and prudence the church is 
neatly finished in all its details, and a mere nominal debt remains unpaid. His truth- 
fulness, frankness, and warmth of character, have won for him the respect of his 
Bishop, the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the affections of his flock. This worthy 
priest has also purchased an excellent pastoral house. 

The church, notwithstanding the rainy day, was crowded, The Protestants, who 


swelled the throng, did well—behaved reverently. 
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5. Diocese or Lovisvitte.—On Sunday, lith of November, the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Louisville administered the sacrament of confirmation at St. Catharine’s church, 
New Haven, to 78 persons. Subsequently the Bishop visited St. Thomas’ Preparatory 
Seminary, where he was much edified by the exemplary conduct and diligence in study 
of the young candidates for the holy ministry who are there assembled. They are 
fifty-two in number, and many of them youths of great promise. The same Rt. Rev. 
Prelate confirmed fifteen pupils of the Nazareth Academy in the beautiful church of 
the Sisters of Charity. This academy contains upwards of two hundred boarders, 
Thirty-three persons were confirmed in the chapel of the Dominican Sisters at St. Ca- 
tharine’s; and seventy-four in the new church of St. Rose. 

6. Diocese or Newars.—On the first Sunday of Advent, the 29th of November, 
the sacrament of confirmation was administered in the mission of Belleville and Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bayley, to 179 children and adults, several of 
whom were converts from heresy or infidelity to the fold of Catholic unity. Of this 
number, fifty-three were confirmed at first Mass, said by the Bishop in the new church 
of “Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception,”’ of West Bloomfield, which, on the same 
morning, had been previously blessed and dedicated. 

7. Diocese or San Francisco.—Religious Reception. The interesting ceremony of the 
reception of Miss Nora Boute into the Order of the Sisters of Mercy, took place at the 
church of St. Rose, San Francisco, on the 18th Oct. The ceremony was performed 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Allemany, assisied by the Archbishop of Oregon, Dr. Blan- 
chet, and by Rev. Fathers Quin, Slatterly; Carrol and King. The name chosen by 
the young lady in religion is Mary de Sales. 

8. Diocese or Pirrssure.—The new German Church of the Holy Trinity, in Pitts- 
burg, was dedicated on Sunday, 22d November, by the Right Rev. Bishop O’Connor. 

9. Arncupiocese or Str. Lours.—On the 8th December, the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, the Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick conferred the Holy Order of Priest- 
hood, in the Cathedral of St. Louis, on the Rev. Henry Muhlstephen, from Prussia, 
and Rev. Philip Lawrence Henderikx, from France. On the 12th, a young Indian girl, 
a pupil of St. Mary’s school, received the Holy Sacrament of Baptism. 

10. Arcumiocese or Cincinnati.—Ordination.—On the 17th December, Messrs. 
James McGillicaddy and Edward Higgins, received tonsure and the four minor orders 
in the Cathedral, at the hands of the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell; and Messrs. James 
Hayes and Theodore Kuhlmann were ordained subdeacons. The ordained belong to 
the Society of Jesus. On Friday morning, Rev. Messrs. Hayes, Kuhlmann, and Hart, 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, were ordained Deacons. 

The corner-stone of the new church to be erected in Hamilton, was recently laid 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell. 

11. Diocese or Covineron.-- Ordination.—At a Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral of 
Covington, on Sunday, December 6, the Right Rev. Bishop Carrell conferred the first 
Clerical Tonsure on Mr. F. Leming, and the Holy Order of Priesthood, on the Rev. 
Andrew Michel of Baden. 





OBITUARY.—We record with deep regret the death of the Rev. Georce Fenwick, 
8. J., which took place at Georgetown College, on the 28th November. The deceased 
was in the 56th year of his age. He was a brother of the late Bishop Fenwick. 

Died, on the 24th November, at his residence, in Malone, N. Y., the Rev. Bernaap 
McCase. The death of this esteemed priest was occasioned by the burning of the 
portion of the dwelling which he occupied. The fire broke out in his room and suffo- 
cated him in the smoke and flames before assistance could be brought. 

Died, on the 12th November, xt Lowell, Mass., Sister Frances, belonging to the 
Order of Notre Dame, in the 32d year of herage. May they rest in peace. 
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